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PREFACE 


To make an approved Selection of Prose or Poetry is 
proverbially difficult. The number of conflicting interests to 
be appeased generally results in the satisfying of none and the 
antagonizing of many. In this case the difficulties are more 
than usually acute. There is the University itself, which 
requires a book suitable for its Intermediate Examination. 
There is the body of Professors and Teachers, each of whom has 
his own particular tastes, and is ready to cavil at the inclusion 
of this or the omission of that. Then there is the section of 
opinion which considers that no Selection is complete unless it 
contains the name of every poet of any reputation at all, no 
matter whether it be necessary to include a poem altogether 
inferior and unrepresentative, in order to achieve this end. 
There are even those who judge a Selection by the number of 
poems included, or the length of the book, and those who 
would exclude any poem foreign to Indian ideas and habits 
of thought—in spite of the fact that the Selection is intended 
to be representative of English poetry and not of Indian 
ideas. (The corresponding suggestion to exclude from a 
Selection of Indian Verse poems foreign to Western ideas 
would be laughed to scorn.) There is also the unfortunate 
Editor himself, chained to the stake of his own likes and 
dislikes. And finally there is the body of students for whom 
the book is primarily intended, and over whose bodies these 
conflicting interests are at issue. Faced with this dilemma, I 
confess that I have given greatest attention to the claims and 
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needs of the students and teachers. It is probable that they 
will not read this Preface, but it is important that the Editor’s 
attitude should be made clear. 

In the first place (with a few exceptions), I have deliberately 
included only such poems as are, in my opinion, within the 
compass and understanding of the Intermediate student, and 
such as can be enjoyed without the aid of the cheap sum¬ 
maries and tawdry notes of the Bazaar ‘ crib ’ or * guide.’ It 
is quite possibly true that in spite of this good intention a 
number of the poems chosen will prove to be difficult ; but 
my primary concern has been the appreciation of the student 
himself. (The growing number of girl students will please 
forgive this frequent use of the masculine pronoun, and not 
feel themselves excluded !) 

In the second place, I have considered that a Selection 
intended for the Intermediate Examination should be such as 
forms a reasonable introduction to English Poetry as a whole, 
and yet is neither too advanced nor too elementary. A 
minority of poems have been included, not because they are 
of a suitable degree of difficulty, but because without them it 
would be impossible to illustrate the diverse currents of 
English Verse. But for the main part I have been guided by 
the comprehension of the Intermediate student, with the 
subsidiary desire to provide a Selection not unrepresentative 
of English Poetry. 

Thirdly, it is hoped that the Selection is varied and catholic 
enough to initiate students into the types of metre, rhythm 
and language most commonly found in English poetic 
literature, and that it provides ample opportunity for linguistic 
study and exercise. It should also satisfy the demands of the 
Examiner, who requires poems that can be summarized and 
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paraphrased. (Indeed, as a teacher, I am ot opinion that oral 
and written paraphrases provide the most satisfactory way of 
testing the student’s comprehension and his powers of 
expression.) 

For the omission of certain poets (or their partial representa¬ 
tion) I accept full responsibility. I have frankly refused to 
include poets merely for the sake of seeing their names in the 
List of Contents. It is my definite opinion that poets ot the 
calibre of Browning and Shelley are far above the heads of 
Intermediate students, and that such poems of theirs as can 
be understood are not fair to the reputation of the poets 
themselves. For instance, to judge Browning by 1 The 
Patriot ’ or Shelley by ‘ Ozymandias ’ would be manifestly 
unfair. I have, however, included examples of Indian and 
American Poetry, and a very generous proportion of poems 
by contemporary authors. The arrangement of the book is 
explained in the introduction to each of the Four Parts into 
which it is divided. 

The title of the Selection indicates its general intentions. 
There exists no stronger link between peoples and nations 
than that of Literature. (A study of the theatre programmes 
of the capitals of Europe will afford convincing proof of this 
at any time.) Again, it cannot be denied that at this critical 
stage in her history India needs to develop the cultural and 
literary ties which can strengthen her connection with England 
and the West, for their better mutual understanding and co¬ 
operation. The task of a bridge is to join ; and it is hoped that 
this scries of Literary Bridges may serve in some small measure 
not only to link the interests and ideas of East and West, but 
to bring together the centuries of English Poetry in one 
unbroken cavalcade 
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Generous notes have been included ; but they are not 
intended to take the place of a dictionary. The explanations 
given, while perhaps not strictly accurate in some cases, are 
designed to make sense of an obscure phrase or idea, or to 
give the meaning of a word in a particular context, without 
the intervention of a teacher ; and the introductions to the 
individual poems have been written with the same main 
intention. I have tried (often unsuccessfully) to avoid the 
conventional jargon of criticism, and to indicate briefly the 
main features of the poem which deserve attention. Where I 
have used a bare unadorned sentence to express a beautiful 
idea I apologize to the lover of English Prose, but hope that 
I shall be forgiven by the student, on whose behalf I have 
endeavoured to avoid abstract phrases and rounded periods. 
Where I have failed to be simple enough I must submit to 
attack, without any means of defending myself, beyond the 
excuse that it is not easy to explain a poem in words easy 
of comprehension by a student who is studying a foreign 
language. As a general hint I may perhaps recommend the 
practice of reading poems aloud, and of not endeavouring to 
analyse their meaning, until the words themselves begin to 
convey their own message by oral repetition. Where a poem 
is easy to understand I have refrained from making any 
comments. Finally, to forestall the arrows of the curious, it 
might be well to state that No. 44 is not by me and that no 
anonymous poem included in the Selection is by me or by 
anyone known personally to me. 

I have striven to keep in the forefront of my mind the needs 
of the teacher and student. This is not an anthology or even 
a general Selection—but <2 Selection for a particular purpose. 
I fully realize that I have fallen far short of even my own 



intentions ; but I am grateful to the University of the Panjab 
for giving me this opportunity of sharing with many others 
the enjoyable task of spreading an appreciation of English 
Poetry among Indian students. For much patient help and 
extremely valuable advice I am also deeply grateful to 
J. B. S., F. M. V., and M. G. S., who must not, however, be 
held responsible for my own defects. In addition, no editor 
of a Selection can neglect to pay a tribute of gratitude to 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch for his Oxford Book of English 
Verse, and to countless other writers who have trodden the 
same path. If this Selection serves to bring some students to 
an appreciation and enjoyment of English Poetry, and enables 
the majority to defeat the bugbear of examination, it will not 
have been prepared in vain. 

C. H. B. 

WlLDFLOWER HALL 
Simla, August 2yd, 1934 


NOTE 

The balance of the original selection has been considerably 
disturbed by difficulty experienced in obtaining permission to 
include certain copyright poems. No less than six poems have 
had to be excluded, by reason of the fact that permission was 
withheld, or the fee demanded was too high. Five authors arc 
affected by this deletion, and the Editor’s intentions and arrange¬ 
ment have been seriously deranged by the omission of two poems 
in particular. 


Lahore 

December 27 th, 1934 
























NOTE 


For the convenience of the student who may be unfamiliar 
with them, a number of terms, commonly used in the course 
of the book, are explained below : 

. (i) Verse. —This has two meanings. It either refers to the 
way the lines of a poem are arranged ( e.g. in groups of 
4, or 6, or 8 lines), and corresponds to the Paragraph in 
prose ; or it means ‘ Poetry ’ when used in a general 
sense. 

(2) Form— The form of a poem is the way in which it is 
constructed ; i.e. it may have verses of 4, or 8, or 12 lines 
each or it.may have no separate verses at all, etc., etc. ; 
it may be in ‘ lyric * or 1 sonnet ’ or ‘ narrative * form. 

(3) Metre. —This refers to the ‘ measure ’ of the lines and is 
calculated by the number of syllables or ‘ feet in each 
line. E.g. in the line 

Bid me to live and I will live 
there are eight ‘ feet.’ 

(4) Rhythm. —This is the word used to describe the beat 
or ‘ swing ’ of a poem, as in music, and is determined by 
its metre. Just as men marching in step have a rhythm, 
so a poem that is well written has a definite beat, 
corresponding to the ‘left-right’ of troops on the 
march, or the ‘swing’ of the pendulum of a clock. 

E.g .: 
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Not all the water in the rough rude sea 
Can wash the balm from an anointed King ; 

The breath of worldly men cannot depose 
The deputy elected by the Lord. 

When read aloud it is seen that each of these lines has 
ten ‘ feet,’ and this 

Te Turn Te Turn Te Turn Te Turn Te Turn 
i 234567 89 10 

is the rhythm of the poem. Just as one man out of step 
can spoil the rhythm of a whole company, so one bad 
line in a poem can spoil its rhythm. 

(5) Rhyme. —This is the name given to the likeness between 
the sound of two words. E.g. : 

cat and bat 

or young and sprung. 

In Poetry rhyme is often used at the end of lines (although 
some of the greatest poetry does not use rhyme at all). 

E.g. : 

For sore dismayed, through storm and shade 
His child he did discovER : 

One lovely hand she stretched for aid 
And one was round her lover. 

The Rhyme-Schetne of a poem is the way in which the 
rhymes are arranged : e.g. lines 1 and 3, and 2 and 4 
may rhyme with each other —or lines 1 and 2, and 3 and 
4, etc., etc. 

(6) Couplet. —This means a pair of consecutive lines ; and 
when each pair of lines is rhymed, it is called a rhyming- 
couplet. E.g. : 
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But to show thee how in part 
Thou my pretty captive art. 

(7) Phrase. —A group of words expressing an idea or 
picture— e.g. 4 war-worn coats ’ or 4 sudden partings ’ or 
4 the blood-red snow peaks.’ 

(8) Anon. —This is short for Anonymous. It means that the 
author of the poem is unknown or does not wish to reveal 
his name. 

(9) Word-Picture. —This refers to a picture or scene created 
by means of words. E.g .: 

Light on the Laspur hills was broadening fast 
or 

Her clothes spread wide, 

And, mermaid-like, awhile they bore her up. 

(10) Sound-Picture.— This is the name given to a group of 
words which, when read aloud, create the meaning of 
the words in sound. E.g. : 

Cithar, sarangi and drum ; 
or Clanging fights; 

or The clattering squadron ; 

The hum of either army stilly sounds. 


or 
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PART I 


The first part of this Selection contains narrative poems 
and ballads, that is, poems which tell a story. In the days 
before printing was invented, wandering singers, or minstrels, 
travelled from place to place, singing songs about famous 
heroes and heroines and battles. In these days such stories 
are told in books and plays and films ; but in the past they were 
sung by minstrels, and leamt by heart. These ballads are 
the earliest forms of literature, and in the course of time they 
were written down and so preserved. They are especially 
noticeable for their dancing rhythm and singing tone, and for 
their liveliness and vitality. In matter they are Epic —that is, 
they relate the story of brave men and women, and the brave 
deeds which are performed for Love and Honour. They are 
very simple in form, and they relate their story in such a way 
that it is made vivid and alive to those who are listening. 

As time progressed, however, the ballad form changed, and 
the same ideas and stories were expressed in narrative and 
descriptive form. Which of the two forms is the better is a 
matter of individual choice ; and they can be judged here side 
by side. Many of the poems in this part are only connected 
with the Ballad because they relate a story : in form and 
rhythm and character they are entirely different. This may be 
seen by comparing ‘ The Gay Goshawk * with ‘ King Robert 
of Sicily.’ 

An even greater contrast is provided by the passages from 
Shakespeare, which are descriptive in matter, but use the 
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blank verse form, neglecting rhyme, but insisting on rhythm. 
But besides Shakespeare himself few have been able to use 
this form successfully—and most of the poets of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries reverted to rhyme and the older 
forms. 

The arrangement of the poems throughout is in the birth¬ 
day order of the poets, and this helps us to follow the way in 
which the ballad form has been changed and adapted. Yet 
there is still a very close relationship between such a poem as 
‘ Lady Clare ’ (nineteenth century) and one of the early 
ballads. Taken together they form a fair example of the way 
in which English poets have told their stories, from the 
excitement caused by the minstrel’s voice to the interest of 
the written word. 



i. ROBIN HOOD AND ALLAN-A-DALE 


One of the most popular heroes of the Ballads was Robin 
Hood, who lived in the forest (always called ‘ The Green¬ 
wood ’) with a band of companions, and spent his time robbing 
the rich and helping the poor. It is uncertain whether there 
was really such a person as Robin Hood in history, but he is a 
well-known character in English literature. 

The Ballad describes one of Robin’s good deeds in helping 
a young man in distress. Much and Little John, who take part 
in the story, were two of his companions in the Greenwood. 
The humour and good spirits of the poem are typical of all 
Robin Hood stories. Notice the rhythm, which helps to give 
the story its cheerfulness and light-heartedness. 

1. Come listen to me, you gallants so free, 

All you that love mirth for to hear, 

And I will tell you of a bold outlaw 

That lived in Nottinghamshire. ^ 4 

2. As Robin in the forest stood, 

Under the greenwood tree, 

There he was ware of a brave young man 

As fine as fine might be. 8 

Lint. 

!• gallants : young men. This is a typical ballad word. 

7. brave : good-looking. 
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3. The youngster was cloth’d in scarlet red, 

In scarlet fine and gay ; 

And did frisk it over the plain, 

And chanted a roundelay. 

4. As Robin Hood next morning stood 
Amongst the leaves so gay, 

There did he esjpy the same young man, 

Come drooping along the way. 

5. The scarlet he wore the day before 

It was clean cast away ; 1 ^' ' c ' 

At every step he fetch’d a sigh— 
f • u. ‘ Alack and a well-a-day 1 ’ 

6. Then stepped forth brave Little John 
And Much, the miller’s son, 

Which made the young man bend his bow, 
When as he saw them come. 



‘ Stand off, stand off 1 ’ the young man said, 
‘ What is your will with me ? ’ 


4 You must come before our master straight, 
Under yon greenwood tree.’ ■ ' • 1 


8. And when he came bold Robin before, 
Robin asked him courteously, 

4 Oh, hast thou any money to spare 
For my merry men and me ? * 

Line . 

11. frisk: walk cheerfully. 

12. roundelay : song. 

16. drooping : sadly. 
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9. ‘ I have no money,’ the young man said, 

‘ But five shillings and a ring ; 

And that I have kept this seven long years, 

To have it at my wedding. 36 

10. ‘ Yesterday I should have married a maid, 

But she was from me ta’cn, 

And chosen to be an old knight’s bride, 

Whereby my poor heart is slain.’ 40 

11. ‘ What is thy name ? ’ then said Robin Hood, 

‘ Come tell me, without any fail.’ 

' By the faith of my body,’ then said the young man, 

‘ My name it is Allan-a-Dale.’ 44 

12. 4 What wilt thou give me,’ said Robin Hood, 

‘ In ready gold or fee, ?)✓,.>■. 1 $ 

To help thee to thy true-love again, 

And deliver her unto thee ? * 48 

13. ‘ I have no money,’ then quoth the young man, 

‘ No ready gold nor fee, 

But I will swear upon a book 

Thy true servant for to be.’ 52 

14. ‘ How many miles is it to thy true love ? 

Come tell me without any guile.’ 

‘ By the faith of my body,’ then said the young man, 

‘ It is but five little mile.’ 56 

Line. 

54. guile : deceit 
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15- Then Robin he hasted over the plain, 

He did neither stint nor lin, 

Until he came unto the church, 

Where Allan should keep his wedding. 60 


16. ‘ What dost thou do here ? ’ the Bishop he said, 

, ‘ I prithee now tell to me.* 

A ‘I am a bold harper,’ quoth Robin Hood, 

1 4 And the best in the north countree.’ 64 

17. ‘ O welcome, O welcome,’ the Bishop he said, 

‘ That music best pleaseth me.’ 

4 You shall have no music,’ quoth Robin Hood, 

, 4 Till the bride and the bridegroom I see.* 68 

. J> r 

18. WithjhfU came in a wealthy knight, 

Which was both grave and old, 

And after him a finikjuiaee-, 

Did shine like glistering gold. 72 


19. 4 This is no fit match,’ quoth bold Robin Hood, 
4 That you do seem to make here ; 

For since we are come into the church, 

The bride she shall choose her own dear.’ 


Line,-' 

. 58. He did neither stint nor lin : he did not rest or stop. 

63. harper : one who plays the harp, a musical instrument with long 
strings, which are played with the fingers. 

71. finikin lass : pretty young girl. 
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20. Then Robin Hood put his horn to his mouth, 

And bleg blasts two or three ; 

When four-and-twenty bowmen bold 

Came leaping over the lea. 80 

21. And when they came into the churchyard, 

Marching all on a row, 

The very first man was Allan-a-Dale, 

To give bold Robin his bow. 84 

22. 4 This is thy true love,’ Robin he said, 

‘ Young Allan, as I hear say ; l -> ^ J 

And you shall be married at this same time, 

Before we depart away.’ 88 

2 3 * ‘ That shall not be,’ the Bishop he said, 

‘ For thy word it shall not stand ; 

They shall be three times ask’d in the church, 

As the law is of our land.’ 92 

24. Robin Hood pull’d off the Bishop’s coat, 

And put it on Little John ; 

‘ By the faith of my body,’ then Robin said, 

‘ This cloth doth make thee a man.* 96 

Lint. 

80. the lea : the fields. 

91. ask'd : this refers to the custom of announcing a wedding in 
Church on three consecutive Sundays before it takes place, to give 
time for any possible objections to be stated. 
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25. When Little John went into the quire, 

The people began for to laugh ; 

He ask’d them seven times in church, 

Lest three times should not be enough. ioo 

26. ‘ Who gives this maid ? ’ then said Little John. 

Quoth Robin, ‘ That do I, 

And he that doth take her from Allan-a-Dale 

Full dearly he shall her buy.’ 104 

27. And thus having ended this merry wedding, 

The bride look’d as fresh as a queen ; 

And so they return’d to the merry Greenwood, 
Amongst the leaves so green. 108 

Anon. 


Line. 

97. quire: now spelt choir : the place where the trained singers sit 
in a church. 



2. THE GAY GOSHAWK 

This is a story of how true love triumphs over difficulties. 

The poem is a good example of how a story can be told in very 

simple language, and it cleverly keeps its climax until the 
last verse. 

i. ‘ O well is me, my gay goshawk, 

That you can speak and flee ; 

For you can carry a love-letter 
To my true Love from me.’ 

4 

2 * ' O h° w can I carry a letter to her ? 

Or how should I her know ? 

I bear a tongue ne’er with her spake, 

And eyes that ne’er her saw.’ 8 

3 - —‘ O well shall ye my true Love ken, 

So soon as ye her sec : ' / 

For of all the flowers of fair England 
The fairest flower is she. 


Line. 


'■ : b “ h ° rt wi " g ' d us.d for hunting geese and 

2. flee : fly. 

9 - ken : know. 
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4 . ‘ And when she goes into the house, 

Sit ye upon the whin ; 

And sit you there and sing our loves 

As she goes out and in.’ 

16 

5. Lord William has written a love-letter, 

Put it under his pinion gray ; 

And he’s awa’ to Southern land 

As fast as wings can gae. 

20 

6. At first he sang a low, low note, 

And then he sang a clear ; 

And aye the burden of the song 

Was ‘ Your Love can no win here.’ 

24 

7. ‘ Feast on y feast on, my maidens all 
—The wine flows you among— 

While I go to my west window 

And hear yon bonnie bird’s song.’ 

28 

% 

8. O, first he sang a merry song, 

And then he sang a grave : 

And then he peck’d his feathers gray ; 

To her the letter gave. 

32 

9. ‘ Have there a letter from Lord William : 

He says, he sent ye three ; 

He cart not wait your love longer, 

But for your sake he’ll dee.’ 

36 

Line. 

14. whin : a bush with a yellow flower,-also furze called or gorse. 

18. pinion : wing. 
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10. —‘ I send him the rings from my white fingers, 

The garlands of my hair ; 

I send him the heart that’s in my breast ; 

What would my Love have mair ? 40 

11. ‘ Go bid him bake his bridal bread, 

And brew his bridal ale ; 

And I shall meet him at Mary’s Kirk 
, Long, long ere it grow stale.’ 44 

V * ' • • 

12. She hied her to her father dear 
As fast as go could she : 

‘ A boon, a boon, my father dear. 

A boon I beg of thee.’ 48 

13. ‘ Ask not that haughty Scottish lord, 

For him ye’ll never see.’ 

‘ Then, if I die in Southern land, 

In Scotland bury me. 52 

14. ‘ At the first kirk of fair Scotland, 

Ye’ll let the bells be rung ; 

At the second kirk of fair Scotland, 

Ye’ll let the mass be sung ; % 56 

Line. 

43 - kirk : church. 

45. hied her : went. 

47. boon : favour. 

56. mass : a religious service for the dead. 



i5- ‘ And when ye come to Saint Mary’s Kirk, 
Ye’ll tarry there till night.’ 

And so her father pledged his word, 

And so his promise plight. 

16. The lady’s gone to her chamber 
As fast as she could fare ; 

And she has drunk a sleepy draft • • ^**7 
That she had mixed with care. 

17. And pale, pale, grew her rosy cheek, 

And pale and cold was she : 

She seem’d to be as surely dead 
As any corpse could be. 

18. Then spake her cruel stepminnie, 

‘ Take ye the burning lead, 

And drop a drop on her bosom, 

To try if she be dead.’ 

19. They dropp’d the hot lead on her cheek, 
They dropp’d it on her chin, 

They dropp’d it oh her bosom white ; 

But she spake none again. 


Line. 

58. tarry : wait. 

60. plight: pledged. 

61. chamber : room. 

62. fare : go. 

69. stepminnie : stepmother. 
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20. Then up rose her seven brethren, 

And hew’d for her a bier ; 

They hew’d it from the solid oak ; 

Laid it olcr with silver clear. 80 


21. The first Scots kirk that they came to 
They let the bells be rung ; 

The next Scots kirk that they came to 

They let the mass be sung. 84 

22. But when they came to Saint Mary’s Kirk 
There stood spearmen in a row ; 

And up and started Lord William, 

The chieftain among them a’. ' 88 


23. He rent the sheet upon her face 
A little above her chin : 

With rosy cheek, and ruby lip, 
She look’d and laugh’d to him. 


2 4 - —‘ A morsel of your bread, my lord I 
And one glass of your wine I 
For I have fasted these three long days 
All for your sake and mine I ’ 


Line. 


Anon. 



78. bier: a carriage or frame of wood, for carrying dead bodies. 
89. rent: tore. 
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3 . THE BAILIFF’S DAUGHTER OF ISLINGTON 

1. There was a youth, and a well-beloved youth, 
And he was a squire’s son ; 

He loved the bailiff’s daughter dear, 

That lived in Islington. 

2. Yet she was coy and would not believe 
That he did love her so, 

No nor at any time would she 
Any countenance to him show. 

V ^ J - 

3. But when his friends did understand 
His fond and foolish mind, 

They sent him up to fair London 
^ An a pprentic e for to bind. 

. 1 ^; Y 

4. And when he had been seven long years, 

And never his love could see : 

‘ Many a tear have I shed for her sake, 

When she little thought of me.’ 


% 


Line. 

3. bailiff : estate agent or manager. 

5. coy : shy'. 

8. countenance : favour. 

IO. fond : foolishly tender and loving. 
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5. Then all the maids of Islington 
Went forth to sport and play, 

All but the bailiff’s daughter dear ; 

She secretly stole away. 

6. She pulled off her gown of green, 

And put on ragged attire, 

And to fair London she would go 

Her true love to inquire. 

* 

7. And as she went along the high road, 

The weather being hot and dry, 

She sat her down upon a green bank, 

And her true love came riding by. 

8. She started up, with a colour so red, 
Catching hold of his bridle rein ; 

‘ One penny, one penny, kind sir/ she said, 
4 Will case me of much pain.’ 

9. ‘ Before I give you a penny, sweet-heart, 
Pray tell me where you were bom.’ 

‘ At Islington, kind sir,’ said she, 

4 Where I have had many a scorn.’ 

10. 4 I pry thee, sweet-heart, then tell to me, 

O tell me, whether you know 
The bailiff’s daughter of Islington.’ 

4 She is dead, sir, long ago.’ 


11. ‘If she be dead, then take my horse, 

My saddle and bridle also ; 

For I will unto some far country, 

Where no man shall me know.’ 44 

12. ‘ O stay, O stay, thou goodly youth, 

She standeth by thy side ; 

She is here alive, she is not dead, 

And ready to be thy bride.’ 48 

13. ‘ O farewell grief, and welcome joy, 

Ten thousand times therefore ; ^ 

For now I have found mine own true love, 

Whom I thought I should never see more.’ 52 

Anon. 

This is another example of how true love succeeds in the 
end. Islington is in Norfolk on the East Coast of England. 
Notice that the rhythm often ‘ breaks ’ ; some of the long 
lines have ten, some nine and some only eight syllables, while 
the short lines vary from six to nine syllables. As the 
ballads were preserved by memory only, mistakes crept in : 
and this is an example of one in which the story remains 
untouched, but in which the form has suffered. Some¬ 
times, too, later poets tried to ‘ improve' the simple ballads 
and only succeeded in spoiling them altogether. Verse 7 
in this poem has obviously been altered—because the rhythm 
has been entirely destroyed. 


4. KING JOHN AND THE ABBOT OF CANTERBURY 


Although imperfect in form, this ballad relates an amusing 
story, and is a good example of the semi-historical legends and 
talcs which were the earliest forms of history. 

1. An ancient story I’ll tell you anon 

Of a notable prince, that was called King John ; 

And he ruled England with mainc and with might, 

I*or he did great wrong, and maintcin’d little right. 4 

2. And I’ll tell you a story, a story so merrye, 

Concerning the Abbot of Canterburye ; 

How, for his house-keeping and high renowne, 

I hey rode postc for him to fair London towne. 8 

3. An hundred men, the King did hearc say, 

1 he Abbot kept in his house every day ; 

And fifty golde chayncs, without any doubt, 

In velvet coates waited the Abbot about. 12 

4. ‘ How now, Father Abbot, I heare it of thee 
I hou keepest a farre better house than mee, 

And for thy house-keeping and high renowne, 

I feare thou work’st treason against my crown.*— 16 

Line . 

I. anon : at once ; now, 

6 . Abbot \ Bishop. 
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5. ‘ My liege,’ quo’ the Abbot, ‘ I would it were knowne, 

I never spend nothing, but what is my owne ; 

And I trust your Grace will doe me no deere 

For spending of my owne true-gotten geere.’ 20 

6. ‘ Yes, yes, Father Abbot, thy fault it is highe, 

And now for the same thou needest must dye ; 

For except thou canst answer me questions three, 

Thy head shall be smitten from thy bodie. 24 

7. ‘ And first,’ quo’ the King, * when I’m in this stead, 

With my crowne of golde so faire on my head, 

Among all my liege-men so noble of birthe, 

Thou must tell me to one penny what I am worthe. 28 

8. * Secondlye, tell me, without any doubt, 

How soone I may ride the whole worlde about. 

And at the third question thou must not shrinke, 

But tell me here truly what I do thinke.’— 32 

9. ‘ O, these are hard questions for my shallow witt, 

Nor I cannot answer your Grace as yet : 

But if you will give me but three weekes space, 

I’ll do my endeavour to answer your Grace.’ 36 

10. ‘ Now three weekes space to thee will I give, 

And that is the longest time thou hast to live ; 

Line. 

17. liege : lord. 

19. deere : harm. 

20. true-gotten geere : honestly earned wealth. 

25. stead : state. 
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For if thou dost not answer my questions three, 

Thy lands and thy livings are forfeit to mee.’ 40 

n. Away rode the Abbot all sad at that word, 

And he rode to Cambridge, and Oxenford ; 

But never a doctor there was so wise, 

That could with his learning an answer devise. 44 

12. Then home rode the Abbot of comfort so cold, 

And he mett with his shepheard a-going to fold : 

‘ How now, my lord Abbot, you are welcome home ; 
What newcs do you bring us from good King John ? ’— 48 

13. ‘ Sad newes, sad newes, shepheard, I must give ; 

That I have but three days more to live : 

For if I do not answer him questions three, 

My head will be smitten from my bodie. 

14. ‘ The first is to tell him there in that stead, 

With his crowne of golde so fair on his head, 

Among all his liege-men so noble of birthe, 

To within one penny of what he is worthe. 

15. ‘ The seconde, to tell him, without any doubt, 

How soon he may ride this whole worlde about: 

And at the third question I must not shrinke, 

But tell him there truly what he does thinke.’— 

16. ‘ Now cheare up, sire Abbot, did you never hear yet, 

That a fool he may learn a wise man witt ? 

Lend me horse, and serving-men, and your apparel, 

And I’ll ride to London to answere your quarrel. 64 


52 


56 


60 
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i7- ‘ Nay frownc not, if it hath bin told unto mee, 

I am like your lordship, as ever may bee : 

And if you will but lend me your gowne, 

There is none shall knowe us at fair London tovvne.’— 68 

18. ‘ Now horses and serving-men thou shalt have, 

With sumptuous array most gallant and brave ; 

With crozier, and miter, and rochet, and cope, 

Fit to appeare ’fore our Father the Pope.’— 72 

19. ‘ Now welcome, sire Abbot,’ the King he did say, 

‘ ’Tis well thou’rt come back to keepe thy day ; 

For an if thou canst answer my questions three, 

Thy life and thy living both saved shall bee. 76 

20. ‘ And first, when thou seest me here in this stead, 

With my crown of golde so fair on my head, 

Among all my liege-men so noble of birthe, 

Tell me to one penny what I am worthe.’— 80 

21 ‘ For thirty pence our Saviour was sold 
Among the false Jewes, as I have bin told ; 

And twenty-nine is the worthe of thee, 

For I thinke thou art one penny worser than hee.’ 84 

22. The King he laughed, and swore by St. Bittel, 

‘ I did not thinke I had been worthe so little 1 

Line. 

71. crozier : a Bishop’s staff. 

miter, rochet, and cope : a Bishop’s clothes. 

72. the Pope is the head of the Roman Catholic Church. 

81. our Saviour : Jesus Christ, who was betrayed by one of his 
followers for thirty pieces of silver. 
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—Now secondly tell me, without any doubt, 

How soone I may ride this whole world about.’— 88 

23. ‘ You must rise with the sun, and ride with the same, 
Until the next morning he riseth againe ; 

And then your Grace need not make any doubt, 

But in twenty-four hours you’ll ride it about.’ 92 

24. The King he laughed, and swore by St. Jone, 

I did not think it could be gone so soone 1 
—Now from the third question thou must not shrinke, 
But tell me here truly what I do thinke.’— 96 

25. ‘ Yea, that shall I do, and make your Grace merry : 

You thinke I’m the Abbot of Canterburye ; 

But I’m his poor shepheard, as plain you may see, 

That am come to beg pardon for him and for mee.’ 100 

26. The King he laughed, and swore by the Masse, 

4 I’M make thee Lord Abbot this day in his place ! ’— 

4 Now naye, my liege, be not in such speede, 

For alacke I can neither write, nor rcadc.’— 104 

27. ‘ Four nobles a weeke, then, I will give thee 
For this merry jest thou hast showne unto mee ; 

And tell the old Abbot when thou comest home, 

Thou hast brought him a pardon from good King John. 108 

Anon. 

Line. 

101. swore by the Masse : he swore an oath in the name of God. 
105. nobles : an old English coin worth about five rupees. 
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5. TREASON 


The scene is the coast of Wales. King Richard II. has been 
in Ireland (which he humorously refers to as ‘ the antipodes ’ 
or 1 opposite side of the world ’ in line 49), and on his return 
to England he finds that Bolingbroke has risen in revolt 
against him. Richard is a coward at heart and instead of 
acting at once he ‘ unpacks his heart with words,’ trusting more 
to the dignity of the throne than to his power as King. 

(This passage is difficult to understand. It should be read 
slowly three or four times, and the reader should then study 
the explanatory note. To test whether it has been fully 
understood the student should express the passage in prose 
in his own ivords, not missing out any of Shakespeare’s word- 
pictures, but keeping the summary as short as possible. In 
this way he will learn to appreciate the depth of meaning 
which Shakespeare can express in a few words.) 

Flourish : drums and trumpets. Enter King Richard, the 
Bishop of Carlisle, Aumerle, and Soldiers. 

K. Rich. Barkloughly Castle call they this at hand ? 

Aum. Yea, my lord. How brooks your Grace the air, 
After your late tossing on the breaking seas ? • * 

K. Rich. Needs must I like it well: I weep for joy 

Line. 

2 . How brooks : How do you like. 

3. late : recent. 

4. Needs must : I must. This is a common phrase of Shakespeare’s 
with the double idea of ‘ need ’ and ‘ compulsion.’ 

42 
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To stand upon my kingdom once again. 5 

^-ETcar earth, I do salute thee with my hand, 

Though rebels wound thee with their horses’ hoofs : 

As a long-parted mother with her child / 

Plays fondly with her tears and smiles in meeting, 
f So, weeping, smiling, greet I thee, my earth, 10 

And do thee favour with my royal handsy^ 

• Feed not thy sovereign’s foe, my gentle earth, 

Nor with thy sweets comfort his ravenous sense ; 

But let thy spiders, that suck up thy venom, 

And heavy-gaited toads lie in their way, 15 

Doing annoyance to the treacherous feet 
Which with usurping steps do trample thee. 

Yield stinging nettles to mine enemies ; 

And when they from thy bosom pluck a flower, 

Guard it, I pray thee, with a lurking adder 20 

Whose double tongue may with a mortal touch 
Throw death upon thy sovereign’s enemies. 



Lint. 

8. As a mother long parted from her child. 

13. do not satisfy his greedy appetite. 

14. venom : poison. It was a common superstition in Shakespeare’s 
time that spiders were poisonous. 

15. heavy-gaited : slow-moving. 

16. doing : causing. 

17. usurping steps : to usurp the throne means to take it by force 
without legal right. Bolingbrokc was a traitor and a usurper. 

18. stinging nettles : Richard hopes that England will provide 
Bolingbrokc’s troops with nettles instead of food. 

20. lurking : hidden. 

21. double : forked. 

22. throw death upon : cause death to. 
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Mock not my senseless conjuration, lords : 

This earth shall have a feeling and these stones 

Prove armed soldiers, ere her native king 25 

Shall falter under foul rebellion’s arms. 

Car. Fear not, my lord : that power that made you king 
Hath power to keep you king in spite of all. 

The means that heaven yields must be embrac’d, 

And not neglected ; else, if heaven would, 3 ° 

And we will not, heaven’s offer we refuse, 

The proffer’d means of succour and redress. 

Aum. He means, my lord, that we are too remiss ; 

Whilst Bolingbroke, through our security, 

Grows strong and great in substance and in friends. 35 

K. Rich, piscomfortable cousin ! know’st thou not 
That when the searching eye of heaven is hid 
Behind the globe, and lights the lower world, 


Line. 

23. 

24-6. 


29. 

32 . 


33 - 

34 - 

35 - 
36 . 


37 - 

38 - 


senseless conjuration : stupid appeal. 

Even the earth will support me and the very stones themselves will 

turn into soldiers, rather than let England be conquered by a traitor. 

yields : offers. 

embrac’d : used. 

proffer'd : offered. 

succour : help. 

redress : to put right a wrong. In this case it means to overcome 

the rebellion of Bolingbroke. 

too remiss : too careless. 

security : carelessness. 

substance : troops and money. 

discomfortable : he is causing discomfort to Richard by urging 
him to take action instead of merely talking, 
searching eye of heaven : the sun. 
the globe : the earth. 

the lower world : the other side of the earth. 
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Then thieves and robbers range abroad unseen, 

In murders and in outrage bloody here ; 

But when, from under this terrestrial ball 
He fires the proud tops of the eastern pines 
And darts his light through every guilty hole, 

Then murders, treasons, and detested sins, 

The cloak of night being pluck’d from off their backs, 
Stand bare and naked, trembling at themselves ? ✓ / 
So when this thief, this traitor, Bolingbroke, 

Who all this while hath rcvell’d in the night 
Whilst we were wandering with the antipodes, 

Shall see us rising in our throne, the east, 

His treasons will sit blushing in his face, 

Not able to endure the sight of day, 

But self-affrighted tremble at his sin. 

'Not all the water in the rough rude sea 
Can wash the ^alm from an anointed king ; 

The breath of worldly men cannot d(j£ose 
The deputy elected by the Lord. 






Line. 

41. terrestrial ball : the earth (note the wonderful description of a 
sunrise in 3 lines). 

43. guilty : dark. 

49. with : in. 

53. self-affrighted : frightened at realizing that he has committed 
treason. 

55. balm : the holy oil with which Kings were anointed at their 
coronation. 

57. The King appointed by God. (This is a reference to the belief that 
Kings were appointed by God, and so were not responsible to their 
own people.) 


# 
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For every man that Bolingbroke hath press’d 
To lift shrewd steel against our golden crown, 

God for his Richard hath in heavenly pay 60 

A glorious angel : then, if angels fight, 

Weak men must fall, for heaven still guards the rights 

Shakespeare, 1564-1616 
King Richard //., Act III. Scene 11. 


This passage from Richard II. forms a complete contrast 
to the early ballads. There is story and description here too, 
but the form and expression are entirely different. This is 
the measure of Shakespeare’s genius as a poet : he developed 
an entirely new form (blank verse with ten-syllable lines), and 
so brilliantly did he use it that no poet since has been able 
to approach his mastery over it. The first great point of 
contrast with the earlier ballads is the fact that the sense 
travels forward from one line to another. Turn back to 
* Robin Hood ’ and notice how every line has a comma or pause 
at the end of it; and now compare lines 24-26 of this passage : 

This earth shall have a feeling and these stones 
Prove armed soldiers, ere her native king 
Shall falter under proud rebellion’s arms. 

Here the form is made the servant of the words ; but in the 
ballads the words have to obey the form. 


Line. 

58. press’d : compelled to serve in his army. The full word is 
* impressed.’ 

59. shrewd : sharp. 
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Notice also how the rhythm and sound of the words suit 
the mood of Richard : 

Not all the water in the rough rude sea 

Can wash the balm from an anointed king. 

The effect is serious and dramatic : there is none of the 
humour and light heartedness of the ballads here. Perhaps 
most striking of all, notice the word and sound pictures. In 
the first twenty lines the mind is given five or six different 
pictures ; and the very words themselves add to the vividness 
of the picture. For instance : heavy-gaited toads almost makes 
us see the toads slowly crawling across the road, while self- 
affrighted tremble at his sin suggests fear and trembling by 
the clever repetition of the sounds of ‘ f ’ and ‘ t.’ Compare 
also the quietness of lines 8 and 9 with the confidence and 
courage of lines 58-62. Here we have left the world of ballad 
and have entered the kingdom of poetry ; but the story and 
description remain, to illustrate their relationship. 



6 . THE TRIUMPH OF BOLINGBROKE 


In this passage we see the result of Richard’s failure to act. 
Bolingbroke has seized the throne and has been crowned 
King. The Duke of York is describing to his wife how 
Bolingbroke entered the Capital as King Henry IV., while 
the deposed Richard is taken as a prisoner to the Tower of 
London. The poetry is vivid. We can almost feel that we 
arc standing in the crowd and watching the procession ; and 
all our sympathy is aroused for Richard in spite of his weak¬ 
ness and cowardice. Shakespeare’s power of description is 
here seen at its best. 


A Room in the Duke of York’s Palace. Enter York 

and his Duchess. 



Duch. My lord, you told me you would tell the rest, 
When weeping made you break the story off, 

Of our two cousins coming into London. 


York. Where did I leave ? * 

Duch. r At that sad stop, my lord, 

Where rude misgovern’d hands, from windows’ tops, 
Threw dust and rubbish on King Richard’s head. 

York. Then, as I said, the duke, great Bolingbroke, 
Mounted upon a hot and fiery steed, 


5 


Line. 

3. cousins : the fact that Richard and Bolingbroke are related makes 
the situation even more tragic. 

5. misgovern’d : traitorous. 

8. steed : horse. 
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Which his aspiring rider seem’d to know, 

With slow but stately pace kept on his course, I( 

While all tongues cried, ‘ God save thee, Bolingbroke ! ’ 

You would have thought the very windows spake, 

So many greedy looks of young and old 

Through casements darted their desiring eyes 

Upon his visage, and that all the walls ,« 

With painted imagery had said at once 

‘ J esu P re serve thee ! welcome, Bolingbroke \ J 

Whilst he, from one side to the other turning, 

Bare-headed, lower than his proud steed’s neck, 

Bespake them thus, ‘ I thank you, countrymen ’: 2c 

And thus still doing, thus he pass’d along. 

Duch. Alack, poor Richard ! where rode he the whilst ? 

York. As in a theatre, the eyes of men, 

After a wcll-grac’d actor leaves the stage, 

Are idly bent on him that enters next, 25 

Thinking his prattle to be tedious ; [ 

Even so, or with much more contempt, men’s eyes 

Richard T'no man cried, ‘ God save him '; 

Line. * ' ; I 

V • 

9 - aspiring : ambitious. 

14. casements : windows, 
desiring : longing. 

15. visage : face. 

16. With painted imagery : the walk were decorated and hung 

with flags. 8 

17. Jesu : God. 

24. well-grac’d : clever. 

25. Idly: unwillingly. , f 

26. prattle: speech. f ' 

28. scowl on : frown at. ( ^ 

/ r > ’ *' 

CA . - 1 ' 
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No joyful tongue gave him his welcome home ; 

But dust was thrown upon his sacred head, 3 ° 

Which with such gentle sorrow he shook off, 

His face still combating with tears and smiles, , 

' The badges of his grief and patience, 

•’That had not God, for some strong purpose, steel’d 
; ! The hearts of men, they must perforce have melted, 

And barbarism itself have pitied him. /.^ ■' \ 

Shakespeare 

King Richard //., Act V. Scene II. 

(Notice here, as in previous passages, how in printing the 
past tense of a verb, the final 1 e ’ is often omitted ; e.g. 
misgovern'd. This is to prevent an extra syllable from being 
added to the line. When the final ‘ cd ’ is to be emphasized, it 
is printed in full, and is sometimes marked with an accent, ^ 
e.g. accursed.) 

The most remarkable thing about this passage is the con¬ 
trast between the welcome to Bolingbroke and the rejection 
of Richard. To express the same incident in prose would 
take many paragraphs, where Shakespeare takes only a few 
lines. This is where poetry, and narrative poetry and ballads 
in particular, have a great advantage over prose ; and the 
next two passages illustrate the same point. 

Line. 

33. badges : signs. 

34. steel’d : hardened. 

35. must perforce : would certainly. 

36. even cruel-hearted savages would have pitied him. 


7. the battle of agincourt 


The scene is the battlefield of Agincourt in 1415. Shake¬ 
speare’s plays were acted before plain curtains and the most 
simple scenery. It was therefore necessary to describe in 
words what we nowadays express through stage scenery ; 
and in this passage Shakespeare is so successful that we can 
picture and hear the whole scene almost as if we were listening 
to a talking film. Imagine that you are a sentinel on duty. 
It is the night before the battle : there are sounds of prepara¬ 
tion in both camps. King Henry V. is moving amongst his 
troops with words of encouragement. 


Now entertain conjecture of a time 

When creeping murmur and the poring dark 

Fills the wide vessel of the universe. 

From camp to camp, through the foul womb of night, 
The hum of either army stilly sounds, 

That the fix’d sentinels almost receive 
The secret whispers of each other’s watch : 

Fire answers fire, and through their paly flames' - 

l€. 

1 . entertain conjecture of : imagine. 

2. creeping murmur : soft, subdued noises, 
poring dark : complete darkness. 

3. wide vessel of the universe : the whole scene. 

4. foul womb : utter blackness. 

5. hum : noise, 
stilly ; quietly. 

6. receive : hear. 
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Each battle sees the other’s umber’d face : 

Steed threatens steed, in high and boastful neighs io 
Piercing the night’s dull ear j and from the tents 
The armourers, accomplishing the knights, 

With busy hammers closing rivets up, 

Give dreadful note of preparation. 

The country cocks do crow, the clocks do toll, 15 

And the third hour of drowsy morning name. 

Proud of their numbers, and secqre in soul, 

The confident and over-lusty French 
Do the low-rated English play at dice ; 

And chide the cripple tardy-gaited night 20 

Who, like a foul and ugly witch, doth limp 
So tediously away. The poor condemned English, 

Like sacrifices, by their watchful fires 
Sit patiently, and inly ruminate 

1 he morning’s danger, and their gesture sad 25 

Line. 

9. battle : army. 

umber’d : shadowed. 

12. accomplishing the knights: fitting the knights into their armour. 
14. note : sound. 

16. drowsy : sleepy. 

17. secure in soul : confident. • - . 

18. over-lusty : too sure of their victory. ' . 

19. low-rated : despised. (They are gambling on their chances of 
victory.) 

-22. And curse the night which passes so slowly, like a black and ugly 
witch hovering over them. 

22. condemned : this is sarcasm. They are only * condemned * in the 
eyes of the French. They themselves are quietly confident. 

24. ruminate : think over. 

25-28. And their movements, with their thin bodies and dirty uniforms, 
make them seem like ghosts. 
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Investing lank-lean cheeks and war-worn coats 
Presenteth them unto the gazing moon 

So many horrid ghosts. O ! now, who will behold 
The royal captain of this ruin’d band 

Walking from watch to watch, from tent to tent, 

Let him cry ‘ Praise and glory on his head ! ’ 

For forth he goes and visits all his host, 

Bids them good morrow with a modest smile, 

. And cal,s them brothers, friends, and countrymen. 

| Upon his royal face there is no note 

How dread an army hath enrounded him ; 

Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour 
I Unto the weary and all-watched night : 

But freshly looks and overbears attaint 
With cheerful semblance and sweet majesty ; 

That every wretch, pining and pale before, 

! Beholding him, plucks comfort from his looks. 

A largess universal, like the sun 
His liberal eye doth give to every one, 

J Thawing cold fear. 

Shakespeare 

King Henry V ., Act IV. Scene 

Line. 


29 

32 

35 

37 

39 

41 

43- 

44- 

45- 


ruin'd : again this is sarcastic, 
host : army. 

note : sign. 


dedicate one jot of colour unto : turn pale on account of 

°— - — - wearincs. 

largess universal : warmth and comfort. 

liberal : the idea is tluit the King has a smile for everyone. 

Thawing cold fear: overcoming their fears. 




This passage is a remarkable example of sight and sound 
created through the magic of words. Notice particularly the 
blackness of the night, which we are made to feel by lines 
20-22, and the sounds of a battlefield created by lines 4-16. 
Notice too how Shakespeare arouses sympathy for the English 
army by describing the over-confident French and the pale 
shadows of the English. This is a poet’s trick, because it 
makes the English victory seem more remarkable. 

And observe Shakespeare’s genius with words. Repeat 
aloud such phrases as ‘ creeping murmurs,’ ‘ poring dark,’ 
‘ drowsy morning,’ 4 secret whispers,’ and realize how the 
sound of the words conveys their meaning. 


8. THE DEATH OF OPHELIA 


This passage is taken from Hamlet and describes how 

Ophelia, the heroine of the play, rejected in love by Hamlet 

and overcome by her father’s death, loses her senses and is 

drowned. Here again notice how the words create the scene 

or us, and it is as though we were watching Ophelia with our 
own eyes. 


Queen. One woe doth tread upon another’s heel, 
So fast they follow : your sister’s drown’d, Laertes. ' 
Laer. Drown’d ! O, where ? 

Queen. There is a willow grows aslant a brook, 
That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream • 
There with fantastic garlands did she come 
Of crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and long purples, 
That liberal shepherds give a grosser name 

But our cold maids do dead men's Angers call them : 

Lin*. v 


4 ' a W s‘a°n” : ^ “ “ Md «-*• 

5 ' ihTolLr 1 "' Wai ° W ' ei,VCS ” erCC " ° n ° ne Sidc “»« '“We on 
glassy : reflecting like a mirror. 

r 6 - “ tzr* ■ - • 

9 > cold : young. 
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There, on the pendent boughs her coronet weeds io 

Clambering to hang, an envious sliver broke, 

When down her weedy trophies and herself 

Fell in the weeping brook. | Her clothes spread wide, 

And, mermaid-like, awhile they bore her up ; 

Which time she chanted snatches of old tunes, 15 

As one incapable of her own distress, 

Or like a creature native and indu’d 

Unto that element ; but long it could not be 

Till that her garments, heavy with their drink, 

Pull’d the poor wretch from her melodious lay 20 

To muddy death. 

Shakespeare 
Hamlet , Act IV. Scene vn. 

Line. 

10. pendent: overhanging. 

coronet weeds : garlands of weeds. 

11. Clambering: reaching up. 

envious sliver : jealous twig or small branch. (It was 4 jealous ’ 
because Ophelia was not hanging her flowers upon it, but only 
using it for support.) 

13. weeping : as though even the stream was sad. 

14. mermaid : imaginary sea-creatures half-fish and half-girl. 

15. chanted snatches : sang a few notes. 

16-18. As though she did not realize her own danger or as though she 
always lived in water. 

20. melodious lay : sweet song. 



9 - LORD ULLIN’S DAUGHTER 


Although it was written a century and a half after Shake¬ 
speare s death, this ballad represents a return to the traditional 
form. It is a story of adventure for Love’s sake, which ends in 
tragedy. Notice how the climax is kept until the end. 

i* A chieftain to the Highlands bound, 

Cries, ‘ Boatman, do not tarry ! 

And I’ll give thee a silver pound, 

To row us o’er the ferry.’ 4 

2. * Now, who be yc, would cross Lochgyle, 

This dark and stormy water ? * 

‘ O, I’m the chief of Ulva’s Isle, 

And this Lord Ullin’s daughter. 8 

3 - And fast before her father’s men 
Three days we’ve fled together, 

For should he find us in the glen, 

My blood would stain the heather. 12 

■ 

4. ‘ His horsemen hard behind us ride ; 

Should they our steps discover, 

Lint. 

1. bound : travelling. 

2. do not tarry : do not linger, i.e. • hurry I ’ 

5 - Loch : lake. 

11. glen : valley. 

13. hard : close. 
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Then who will cheer my bonny bride 
When they have slain her lover ? ’ 

5. Outspoke the hardy Highland wight, 

I’ll go, my chief—I’m ready ; 

It is not for your silver bright, 

But for your winsome lady : 

6. ‘ And by my word 1 the bonny bird 

In danger shall not tarry ; 

So though the waves are raging white, 

I’ll row you o’er the ferry.’ 

\ • 

. 7. By this the storm grew loud apace, 

The water-wraith was shrieking ; 

And in the scowl of heaven each face 

Grew dark as they were speaking. 

8. But still as wilder blew the wind, 

And as the night grew drearer, 

Adown the glen rode arm&d men, 

Their trampling sounded nearer. 32 

9. ‘ O haste thee, haste 1 ’ the lady cries, 

‘ Though tempests round us gather ; 

Line. 

15. bonny: pretty. 

17. wight : person or fellow. 

20. winsome : pretty. 

21. bonny bird : pretty girl. 

22. tarry : linger. 

26. water-wraith : the superstition was that the lake was controlled 
by a spirit, who directed the storm. 

27. scowl : black clouds. 
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I’ll meet the raging of the skies, 
But not an angry father.’ 



10. The boat has left a stormy land, 

A stormy sea before her,— 

When, oh ! too strong for human hand, 

The tempest gathered o’er her. 

n. And still they rowed amidst the roar 
Of waters fast prevailing : 

Lord Ullin reached that fatal shore, 

His wrath was changed to wailing. 

12. For sore dismayed, through storm and shade, 
His child he did discover : 

One lovely hand she stretched for aid, 

And one was round her lover. 





13. ‘ Come back l come back 1 ’ he cried in grief, 

' Across this stormy water : 

And I’ll forgive your Highland chief, 

/ My daughter 1 —oh my daughter I * 52 

"Nl jfijf £4. . 

14. I was vain ; the loud waves lashed the shore, 

y 1 Return or aid preventing : 

The waters wild went o’er his child, 

• > And he was left lamenting. s 6 

( \*'\ f s* ° 

Thomas Campbell, 1777-1844 

Line. 


45 - sore dismay’d : deeply distressed. 
S 3 - lashed : beat on. 

56. lamenting : mourning. 



IO. THE EVE OF WATERLOO 


These five verses form part of a longer poem. On the 
evening of 15th June 1815, the Duke of Wellington and many 
of the British officers attended a ball in Brussels. On the 
following day the battle of Quatre Bras was fought, and on the 
18th that of Waterloo. The poem describes how the approach \ 
of battle broke up the dance, and contrasts the splendour of 
the ballroom with the death and destruction of the battlefield. < i 
(The last three verses are rather difficult to understand and 

must be read very carefully.) 
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/' 
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There was a sound of revelry by night, 

And Belgium’s capital had gather’d then - ^ 

Her Beauty and her Chivalry, and bright _ 

The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men ; 

A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 5 

Music arose with its voluptuous swell, ^ ^ . 

Soft eyes look’d love to eyes which spake again,- ^ 1 

And all went merry as a marriage-bell; 

But hush 1 hark 1 a deep sound strikes like a rising kneU l 


2. Did ye not hear it ? No ; ’twas but the wind, 
Or the car rattling o’er the stony street; 


10 


Line. 

1. revelry : rejoicing (tamosho). 

6. voluptuous swell : sweet sounds. 

9. knell : death-bell, rung at a Christian funeral. 

II. car : carriage. 
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On with the dance ! let joy be unconfined f 
No sleep till mom, when Youth and Pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feet v - I - 
But hark I the heavy sound breaks in once more, 

As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 

And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before ! 

Arm I arm I it is—it is—the cannon’s opening roar ! 

3. Within a window’d niche of that high hall 
Sate Brunswick’s fated chieftain ; he did hear 
That sound the first amidst the festival, c 
And caught its tone with Death’s prophetic ear ; - 
And when they smiled because he deem’d it near, 
His heart more truly knew that peal too well 
\ \ Which stretch’d his father on a bloody bier, 

11 And roused the vengeance blood alone could quell : 
He rush’d into the field, and, foremost fighting, fell 


U M \ 


>5 


20 
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. Ah 1 then and there was hurrying to and fro, 

And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 

And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago * 30 

Blush’d at the praise of their own loveliness ; 

And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
, Which ne’er might be repeated : who could guess 
Line. 

14. glowing : happy. 

19. niche : corner. 

20. Brunswick’s fated chieftain : William Frederick, Duke of 
Brunswick, who was killed at Quatrc Bras. 

^ 24. peal : sound. 

25. his father : who had been killed in battle in 1806. 
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If ever more should meet those mutual eyes, 35 

Since upon night so sweet such awful mom could rise ! 

5. And there was mounting in hot haste : the steed, 

The mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 

Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 

And swiftly forming in the ranks of war ; 40 

And the deep thunder peal on peal afar ; 

And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star ; 

While throng’d the citizens with terror dumb, 

Or whispering, with white lips—* The foe ! They come 1 
they come I ’ 45 

^ r * 4 | # 

/ 

6. And wild and high the ‘ Cameron’s gathering ’ rose, 

The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn’s hills 

Have heard, and heard, too, have her Saxon foes : 1 

How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills 
Savage and shrill I But with the breath which fills 50 
Their mountain-pipe, so fill the mountaineers 
With the fierce native daring which instils 

I 

Line. 

35. mutual eyes : eyes which had looked into each other. 

39. impetuous : eager 

46. * Cameron’s gathering ’ : the Cameron march played on the 
bagpipes. The chief of the Cameron clan (or tribe) was Lochiel. 

47. Albyn : the Highlands of Scotland. 

48. Saxon : English. 

49. pibroch : bagpipes. 

52. native daring : the courage of Highlanders, 
instils : recalls. 
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^ The stirring memory of a thousand years, 

\ And Evan’s, Donald’s fame rings in each clansman’s cars ! 

7. And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves, 55 
Dewy with Nature’s tear-drops, as they pass, 

Grieving, if aught inanimate e’er grieves, 

Over the unreturning brave,—alas I 

Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 

Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 60 

In its next verdure, when this fiery' mass 

Of living valour, rolling on the foe, 

, And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and 
low. 


8. Last noon beheld them full of lusty life, 

Last eve in Beauty’s circle proudly gay ; 

The midnight brought the signal-sound of strife, 
The morn the marshalling in arms,—the day 
Battle’s magnificently stem array 1 
The thunder-clouds close o’er it, which when rent 
The earth is cover’d thick with other clay, 


Line. 

54. Evan and Donald were famous Scottish soldiers, 
clansman : Scotsman. 

55 ' Ardennes : the forest of Soignies near Brussels. Byron believed 
it to be the forest of Arden, which is the scene of Shakespeare’s 
As You Like It. 

57. aught inanimate : anything which is not human. (Strictly, 
‘ inanimate ’ means ‘ not alive ': but trees arc alive.) 
t 61. verdure : growth or freshness. 

• 70. other clay : the bodies of the killed. 
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Which her own clay shall cover, heap’d and pent, 

Rider and horse,—friend, foe,—in one red burial blent 1 

Byron, 1788-1824 
From Childe Harold 

There is a fine vigour in these lines and many of the phrases 
(such as ‘ rising knell,’ ‘ window’d niche,’ ‘ Death’s prophetic 
ear,’ ‘ foremost fighting,’ 4 tremblings of distress,’ 1 mutual 
eyes ’ and ‘ mustering squadron ’) are as fine as those in 
4 Agincourt.’ Notice also the unusual rhyme-scheme, and the 
rhythm, which is marked by a long ninth line in each verse. 
Many of the lines and phrases are worth remembering and 
some of them are very frequently used in colloquial English 
(e.g. lines, 1, 8, 12-14, 27). 

Line. 

71. pent : piled up. 

‘ 72. blent : blended or mixed. 



ii. LA BELLE DAME SANS MERCI 


The title of this poem means ‘The Beautiful Lady without 
Mercy.’ It is one of the most famous poems in English 
literature, and in form it closely resembles the Ballad. It is 
a story of imagination—of how a knight has been deceived 
and deserted by a lovely lady, and of how in a dream he 
realizes that she has deceived many others too. But it is too 
delicate to be analysed and paraphrased. It is like a dainty 
flower which withers when plucked. It can best be appreciated 
by allowing the word-pictures to form in the mind and by 
listening to the soft music of its words. Notice particularly 
the economy of words and the simple language. 

i. 4 O what can ail thee, knight-at-arms, 

Alone and palely loitering ? 

The sedge is wither’d from the lake, 

And no birds sing. 4 


2. 4 O what can ail thee, knight-at-arms, 
So haggard and so woe-begone ? 

The squirrel’s granary is full, 

And the harvest’s done. 


Line. 


2. loitering : lingering or wandering. 

3. sedge : reeds. It was autumn. 

6. So paJe and miserable. 

7. granary : store-house of grain and nuta. 
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3- ‘ I see a lily on thy brow 

With anguish moist and fever dew ; - 

And on thy cheek a fading rose 

Fast withereth too.’ , 12 

4. ‘ I met a lady in the meads, 

Full beautiful—a faery’s child, 

Her hair was long, her foot was light, 

And her eyes were wild. 16 

5. ‘ I made a garland for her head, 

And bracelets too, and fragrant zone ; 

She look’d at me as she did love, 

And made sweet moan. 2© 

6. ‘ I set her on my pacing steed 
And nothing else saw all day long, 

For sideways would she lean, and sing 

A faery’s song. 24 

7. ‘ She found me roots of relish sweet, 

And honey wild and manna dew, 

And sure in language strange she said, 

“ I love thee true 1 ” 28 

Line. 

13. meads : meadows. 

18. zone : girdle for her waist. 

20. moan : music. 

25. relish 1 herbs. 

26. manna dew : fairy food 
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8 . ‘ She took me to her elfin grot, 

And there she wept and sigh’d full sore ; 

And there I shut her wild, wild eyes 
With kisses four. 

9. ‘ And there she lulled me asleep, 

And there I dream’d—Ah ! woe betide ! 

The latest dream I ever dream’d 
On the cold hill-side. 36 

10. ‘ I saw pale kings and princes too, 

Pale warriors, death-pale were they all ; 

Who cried—“ La belle Dame sans Merci 
Hath thee in thrall 1 ” *' 40 

11. 4 I saw their starved lips in the gloam 
With horrid warning gaped wide, 

And I awoke and found me here. 

On the cold hill-side. 44 

12. ‘ And this is why I sojourn here 
Alone and palely loitering, 

Though the sedge is wither’d from the lake, 
And no birds sing.’ 48 

John Keats, 1795-1821 

Line. 

29. elfin grot : fairy cave. 

34. Ah I woe betide : alas ! 

35. latest : last or most recent. 

40. in thrall : in her power. 

41. starved : thin. 

gloam : twilight or dusk. 

45 . sojourn : linger. 
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12. KING ROBERT OF SICILY a 

* 

This poem is based on an old story dating from the 
fourteenth century, and it was modernized by Longfellow. 

In form it more closely resembles the passages from Shake¬ 
speare than a typical Ballad ; notice its rhymed couplets and 
its very marked rhythm. But it is an interesting example of 
a narrative poem. The language is less simple and the 
rhythm is occasionally imperfect (e.g. lines 1-4). It depends 
for its effect upon the interest of the story itself, which tells of 
a King who boasted that no power could push him from his 
throne. But one evening while at prayer he fell asleep, and 
when he returned to the palace he found an angel reigning 
in ^iis place. His angry claims and protests were received 
with laughter, and he was condemned to be a jester and to 
share a stable with an ape. At length he came to his senses, 
having learnt the great lesson that even kings are subject to 
God, and found himself King again. 


1. Robert of Sicily, brother of Pope Urbane 
And Valmond, Emperor of AUemaine, 
Apparelled in magnificent attire, 

With retinue of many a knight and squire, 

Line. 


2. Allemaine : Germany, 
names. 

3. attire : clothes. 

4. retinue : following. 



Urbane and Valmond are imaginary 
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On St. John’s eve, at vespers, proudly sat 
And heard the priests chant the Magnificat. 

And as he listened, o’er and o’er again 
Repeated, like a burden or refrain, 

He caught the words, ‘ Deposuitpotentcs 
De sede, ct exaltavit humiles ’ ; 10 

And slowly lifting up his kingly head 
He to a learned clerk beside him said, 




» 
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‘ What mean these words ? ’ The clerk made answer meet, 
He has put down the mighty from their scat, 

And has exalted them of low degree.’ i ^ 

Thereat King Robert muttered scornfully/ ' \ j‘ 


Thereat King Robert muttered scornfully/ i - \ j‘.i , 
‘ ’Tis well that such seditious words are sung 
Only by priests and in the Latin tongue : 

For unto priests and people be it known, 

, There is no power can push me from my throne 1 ’ 
And leaning back, he yawned and fell asleep, 
Lulled by the chant monotonous and deep. 


^ When he awoke, it was already night ; V V'' 

The church was empty, and there was no light, ^ 
Save where the lamps, that glimmered few and faint, 
Lighted a little space before some saint. 

Lint. 

5. St. John's eve : the eve of Mid-summer Day. 
vespers : evening prayer. 

6. Magnificat : a Christian hymn in praise of God. j 

8. burden or refrain : chorus. ^ 

12. clerk : priest. # 0- 

22. Lulled: soothed. • \ 

25. save : except. 

26. saint ; t.e. the image or statue of a saint. ^ 


> 
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He started from his seat and gazed around, 

; But saw no living thing and heard no sound. 

He groped towards the door, but it was locked ; 
He cried aloud, and listened, and then knocked, 
And uttered awful threatenings and compla 
And imprecations upon men and saints. 


The sounds re-echoed from the roof and walls 


As if dead priests were laughing in their stall 



At length the sexton, hearing from without 
The tumult of the knocking and the shout, 

And thinking thieves were in the house of prayer, 
Came with his lantern, asking, ‘ Who is there ? ’ 
Half-choked with rage, King Robert fiercely said, 

‘ Open : ’tis I, the king 1 Art thou afraid ? * 

The frightened sexton, muttering, with a curse, 

1 This is some drunken vagabond, or worse ! ’ 
Turned the great key and flung the portal wide ; 

A man rushed by him at a single stride, 

Haggard, half-naked, without hat or cloak, 

Who neither turned, nor looked at him, nor spoke, 
But leaped into the blackness of the night, 

And vanished like a spectre from his sight. 


1 


30 


\ 


C 't 4. 


35 


40 


t 

\ 


45 


Line. 


32. imprecations : curses. 

34. stalls : seats. 

35. sexton : the Chowkidar of the Church 

without : outside. * 

42. vagabond : beggar. 

43. portal : door. 

45. Haggard : pale. 

48. spectre : ghost. 
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4. Robert of Sicily, brother of Pope UrKanc 
V «pA.And Valmond, Emperor of Allemaine, 

/j I Despoiled of his magnificent attire, j/ , 

J Bareheaded, breathless, and besprent with mire,( '• 

^ With sense of wrong and outrage desperate, / 

1 Strode on and thundered at the palace gate ; 

Rushed through the courtyard, thrusting in his rage 
To right and left each seneschal and page, 

And hurried up the broad and sounding stair, j 

His white face ghastly in the torches’ glare. , 7 

From hall to hall he passed with breathless speed ; w 
Voices and cries he heard, but did not heed, 

Until at last he reached the banquet-room < s. . Vtv 


L 


Blazing with light, and breathing with perfume. 

* There on the dais sat another king, 

Wearing his robes, his crown, his signet ring, 

' King Robert’s self in features, form, and height, 
But all transfigured with angelic light ! 

' It was an Angel : and his presence there 
With a divine effulgence filled the air, 

An exultation, piercing the disguise, 

Though none the hidden Angel recognise. 

Line. 


; 
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51. Despoiled of : without. 

52. besprent : covered, 
mire : mud and dirt. 

56. seneschal : steward. 

63. dais : throne. 

64. signet ring : the King’s private ring used for sealing. 

67. Angel : spirit or messenger of God. 

68. effulgence : light. 

69. In spite of his disguise as king the Angel was still surrounded with 
a strange light. 
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5- A moment speechless, motionless, amazed. 

The throneless monarch on the Angel gazed. 

Who met his look of anger and surprise 
With the divine compassion of his eyes ; 

Then said, ‘ Who art thou ? and why com’st thou 
here ? ’ 75 

To which King Robert answered with a sneer, 

‘ I am the King, and come to claim my own 
From an impostor, who usurps my throne 1 ! . 

And suddenly at these audacious words, j 4 l*- ^ *] 

Up sprang the angry guests, and drew their swords ; 80 

The Angel answered, with unruffled brow, 

‘ Nay, not the King, but the King’s Jester, thou 
Henceforth shall wear the bells and scalloped cape, 

And for thy counsellor shall lead an ape ; 

Thou shalt obey my servants when they call, 85 

And wait upon my henchmen in the hall 1 ’ 

Deaf to King Robert’s threats and cries and prayers, 

They thrust him from the hall and down the stairs ; 

A group of tittering pages ran before, 

And as they opened wide the folding door, 90 


Line. 

78. impostor : one who claims something to which he is not entitled. 

81. unruffled brow : calm face. 

82. Jester : kings used to keep a joker or jester at Court to provide 
amusement at banquets, etc. They wore a pointed cap and carried 
a short stick hung with bells. 

S3, scalloped : this refers to the shape of the cape and means ' with 
rounded edges.’ 

86 . henchmen : followers. 

89. tittering : giggling and laughing. 
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His heart failed, for he heard, with strange alarms, 

The boisterous laughter of the men-at-arms, 

And all the vaulted chamber roar and ring 
With the mock plaudits of ‘ Long live the King ! ’ 

Next morning, waking with the day’s first beam, 95 

He said within himself, ‘ It was a dream ! ’ 


i 
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But the straw rustled as he turned his head, 

There were the cap and bells beside his bed, 
Around him rose the bare, discoloured walls, 

Close by, the steeds were champing in their stalls, 
And in the corner, a revolting shape, 

Shivering and chattering sat the wretched ape. 

It was no dream ; the world he loved so much 
Had turned to dust and ashes at his touch ! 

1 j I * > 

Days came and went ; and now returned again 
To Sicily the old Saturnian reign ; 

Under the Angel’s governance benign 
The happy island danced with com and wine, 

1 And deep within the mountain’s burning breast 
\ Enceladus, the giant, was at rest. 


Line. 




100 
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92. boisterous : loud and rough, 
men-at-arms : soldiers. 

94. plaudits : cries. 

100. stalls : compare line 34. Here it means the boxes or partitions 
in which the horses were stabled. 

101. revolting: horrible. 

106. Saturnian reign : /.#. the Golden Age. The bland was well 
governed by the Angel. 

110. Enceladus : a legendary giant who had been killed by lightning 
from the God Zem and was buried under Mount Etna in Sicily. 

' C 2 
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Meanwhile, King Robert yielded to his fate, 

Sullen and silent and disconsolate. . . { (i ' 

Dressed in the motley garb that Jesters wear, 

With look bewildered and a vacant stare, 

Close shaven above the ears, as monks are shorn, 

By courtiers mocked, by pages laughed to scorn, 

His only friend the ape, his only food 
What others left—he still was unsubdued. 

And when the Angel met him on his way, 

And half in earnest, half in jest, would say 
Sternly, though tenderly, that he might feel 
The velvet scabbard held a sword of steel, 

‘ Art thou the King ? ’ the passion of his woe 
Burst from him in resistless overflow, 

And, lifting high his forehead, he would fling 
The haughty answer back, ‘ I am, I am the King 1 * 


r 

\ 


< j 


"5 


120 


125 


7. Almost three years were ended ; when there came 
Ambassadors of great repute and name 
From Valmond, Emperor of Allemaine, ( 

Unto King Robert, saying that Pope Urbane 
By letter summoned them forthwith to come 
On Holy Thursday to his city of Rome. 



Line. 

113. motley : piebald (ef. line 144). The jester’s clothes were made of 
many different colours. 

115. shorn: shaved. 

122. that there was stem power behind his outward kindness. 

123. woe : grief. 

132. Holy Thursday : the day before Good Friday. Both come in 
Holy Week, which is very important in the Christian Calendar. 
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The Angel with great joy received his guests, 

And gave them presents of embroidered vests, 

And velvet mantles with rich ermine lined, 135 

And rings and jewels of the rarest kind. 

Then he departed with them o’er the sea 
Into the lovely land of Italy, 

Whose loveliness was more resplendent made 
By the mere passing of that cavalcade, 140 

With plumes, and cloaks, and housings, and the stir 
Of jewelled bridle and of golden spur. 

And lo ! among the menials, in mock state, > - ‘ 

Upon a piebald steed, with shambling gait, 

His cloak of fox-tails flapping in the wind, 145 

The solemn ape demurely perched behind, 

King Robert rode, making huge merriment 
In all the country towns through which they went. 

The Pope received them with great pomp and blare 
Of bannered trumpets, on Saint Peter’s Square, 150 

Giving his benediction and embrace, 

Fervent, and full of apostolic grace. 

While with congratulations and with prayers 
He entertained the Angel unawares, 


Line. 

135. ermine : a valuable white fur. 

J 39- resplendent : magnificent. 

140. cavalcade : procession. 

141. housings : the cloth covering placed on the backs of the horses. 
146. demurely : meekly. 

151. benediction : blessing. 

152. full of holy grace. 

154. unawares : without knowing it. 
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Robert, the Jester, bursting through the crowd, 155 

Into their presence rushed, and cried aloud, 

‘ I am the King ! Look, and behold in me 

Robert your brother, King of Sicily 1 

This man, who wears my semblance to your eyes, 

Is an impostor in a king’s disguise. 160 

Do you not know me ? does no voice within 
Answer my cry, and say we are akin ? * 

The Pope in silence, but with troubled mien, 

Gazed at the Angel’s countenance serene ; 

The Emperor, laughing, said, ‘ It is strange sport 165 
To keep a madman for thy Fool at court ! ’ 

And the poor, baffled Jester in disgrace 
Was hustled back among the populace. 

8. In solemn state the Holy Week went by r 

And Easter Sunday gleamed upon the sky ; 170 

The presence of the Angel, with its light, 

Before the sun rose, made the city bright, 

And with new fervour filled the hearts of men, 

Who felt that Christ indeed had risen again. 

Even the Jester, on his bed of straw, 175 

With haggard eyes the unwonted splendour saw ; 

Line. 

159. wears my semblance : seems like me. 

162. akin : related. 

163. mien : face. 

170. Easter Sunday commemorates the Christian belief that Jesus 
Christ rose from his grave. 

173. fervour : religious keenness. 

176. unwonted : unusual. 
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He felt within a power unfelt before, 

And, kneeling humbly on his chamber floor. 

He heard the rushing garments of the Lord 

Sweep through the silent air, ascending heavenward. 1S0 


9. And now the visit ending, and once more 
Valmond returning to the Dan ube^ shore, 

Homeward the Angel journeyed, and again 
The land was made resplendent with his train, 

Flashing along the towns of Italy 185 

Unto Salerno, and from thence by sea. 

And when once more within P^leriup's wall, . 

And, seated on the throne in his great hall, 

He heard the Angelus from convent towers, 

As if the better world conversed with ours, 190 

He beckoned to King Robert to draw nigher, 

And with a gesture bade the rest retire ; 

And when they were alone the Angel said, 

* Art thou the King ? * Then, bowing down his head, 

\ iKing Robert crossed both hands upon his breast, 195 
l -.' 1 And meekly answered him : ‘ Thou knowest best 

My sins as scarlet are ; let me go hence, _ 

And in some cloister’s school of penitence, \‘(i r ** 

Line. 

179-80. These lines mean that he felt the presence of God very near to 
him. 

184. train : procession. 

187. Palermo was the capital of Sicily. 

189. Angelus : evening call to prayer by ringing a bell. 

197. as scarlet are : are very serious. 

198. in some monastery. 
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Across those stones, that pave the way to heaven, 

Walk barefoot till my guilty soul be shriven ! ' 200 

The Angel smiled, and from his radiant face 
A holy light illumined all the place, 

And through the open window, loud and clear, 

They heard the monks chant in the chapel near, 

Above the stir and tumult of the street, 205 

4 He has put down the mighty from their seat, 

And has exalted them of low degree 1 ’ 

And through the chant a second melody 
Rose like the throbbing of a single string : 

4 I am an Angel, and thou art the King 1 ’ 210 

King Robert, who was standing near the throne, 

Lifted his eyes, and lo I he was alone 1 
But all apparelled as in days of old, 

With ermined mantle and with cloth of gold ; 

And when his courtiers came, they found him there 215 
Kneeling upon the floor, absorbed in silent prayer. 


Henry Wadsworth Longf 

1807-1882 


LOW 


Line. 

200. shriven : forgiven. 






i3- THE LADY OF SHALOTT 


This poem is a development of they»dinary Ballad form, 
describing a landscape ih greaIn the midst of it is 
a strange lady doomed exf/t|iry a lonely tower under the 


influence of some^owerfi 
a magic web, and 
mirror, having bee 
window a curse will fall li 
from the mirror and \vat< 
the curse begins to take e 
jypken : and feeling th, 
herself in a boat on the ri 


he spends her time weaving 
e world as it is reflected in her 
that if she looks out of the 
her. But one day she turns 
ancelot riding by. At once 
[the mirror and magic web are 
th is approaching she lays 
hich floats down stream until 


she dies. 

It is a poem of imagination mainly remarkable for the 
interest of its strange story, and its vivid picture of scenery. 
Notice its unusual rhythm, and the simplicity and beauty of 
its language. It marks a return to the direct form of the 
Ballad but is shaped by the hand of a great poet. 


Part I 

i. On either side the river lie 

Long fields of barley and of rye, 

That clothe the wold and meet the sky ; 

Line. 

i. either: both. 

3. wold : plain. 

meet the sky : stretch to the horizoni 
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And thro’ the field the road runs by 

# 

To many-tower’d Camelot ; 5 

And up and down the people go, 

Gazing where the lilies blow 
Round an island there below, 

The island of Shalott. 

2. Willows whiten, aspens quiver, 

Little breezes dusk and shiver 
Thro’ the wave that runs for ever 
By the island in the river 
Flowing down to Camelot. 

Four gray walls, and four gray towers, 

Overlook a space of flowers, 

And the silent isle imbowers 
The Lady of Shalott. 

3. By the margin, willow-veil’d, 

Slide the heavy barges trail’d 
By slow horses ; and unhail’d 
The shallop flitteth silken-sail’d 
Skimming down to Camelot: 

But who hath seen her wave her hand ? 

Or at the casement seen her stand ? 

Line. 

5. Camelot was the capital of King Arthur’s kingdom and is always 
described in poetry as a city of many towers. 

10. aspen : a tree whose leaves are never still. 

11. dusk and shiver : ruffle the surface of the water. 

17. imbowers : shelters. 

22. shallop : boat. 

25. casement: window. 
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Or is she known in all the land, 

The Lady of Shalott ? 

4. Only reapers, reaping early 
In among the bearded barley, 

Hear a song that echoes cheerly 30 

From the river winding clearly, 

Down to tower’d Camelot : 

And by the moon the reaper weary, 

Piling sheaves in uplands airy, 

Listening, whispers ‘ ’Tis the fairy 35 

Lady of Shalott.’ 

.Vv* Part II 

ML ^ • 

f ^ 

5. There she weaves by night and day 
A magic web with colours gay. 

She has heard a whisper say, 

A curse is on her if she stay 40 

To look down to Camelot. 

She knows not what the curse may be, 

And so she weaveth steadily, 

And little other care hath she, 

The Lady of Shalott. 45 

6. And moving thro’ a mirror clear 
That hangs before her all the year, 

Shadows of the world appear. 

Line. 

30. cheerly: quickly. 

34. sheaves : small stacks or heaps of com. 

40. stay: stops. 

48. Vague, indistinct images of the real world outside. 
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There she sees the highway near 
Winding down to Camelot: 

There the river eddy whirls, 

And there the surly village-churls, 

And the red cloaks of market girls, 
Pass onward from Shalott. 

7. Sometimes a troop of damsels glad, 

An abbot on an ambling pad, 
Sometimes a curly shepherd-lad, 

Or long-hair’d page in crimson clad, 
Goes by to tower’d Camelot; 

And sometimes thro’ the mirror blue 
The knights come riding two and two : 
She hath no loyal knight and true, 

The Lady of Shalott. 

8. But in her web she still delights 

To weave the mirror’s magic sights, 
For often thro’ the silent nights 
A funeral, with plumes and lights 
And music, went to Camelot: 

Or when the moon was overhead, 
Came two young lovers lately wed ; 

‘ I am half sick of shadows,’ said 
The Lady of Shalott. 

Line. 

52. churls : peasants. 

56. pad : pony. 

64. still : always. 

65. magic sights : reflections. . 

67. plumes : the feathers in the knights’ helmets. 
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Part III 

9. A bow-shot from her bower-eaves, 

He rode between the barley-sheaves, 

The sun came dazzling thro’ the leaves, 75 

And flamed upon the brazen greaves 
Of bold Sir Lancelot. 

A red-cross knight for ever knecl’d 
To a lady in his shield, 

That sparkled on the yellow field, 80 

Beside remote Shalott. 

10. The gemmy bridle glitter’d free, 

Like to some branch of stars we see 
Hung in the golden Galaxy. 

The bridle bells rang merrily 85 

As he rode down to Camelot: 

And from his blazon’d baldric slung 
A mighty silver bugle hung, 

And as he rode his armour rung, 

Beside remote Shalott. 00 


Lint. 

76. greaves : leg-armour. 

77 ' 9 - Sir Lancelot was the chief knight in the Court of King Arthur. 
His shield was engraved with the design of a knight with a red- 
cross on his breast, kneeling at the feet of a lady. 

80. yellow : i.e. ripe with corn. 

82. the bridle glittered with jewels. 

84. golden Galaxy : the milky way—the great belt of stars which 
runs across the sky. 

87. blazon’d baldric : belt embroidered with designs. 

89. rung : rang. 
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ii. All in the blue unclouded weather 

Thick-jewell’d shone the saddle-leather— 
The helmet and the helmet-feather 
Bum’d like one burning flame together, 
As he rode down to Camelot : 

As often thro’ the purple night, 

Below the starry clusters bright, 

Some bearded meteor, trailing light, 
Moves over still Shalott. 


12. His broad clear brow in sunlight glow’d ; ioo 

On burnish’d hooves his war-horse trode ; 

From underneath his helmet flow’d 
His coal-black curls as on he rode, 

As he rode down to Camelot. 

From the bank and from the river 105 

He flash’d into the crystal mirror, 

* Tirra lirra,’ by the river 
Sang Sir Lancelot. 



13. She left the web, she left the loom, 

She made three paces thro’ the room, no 

She saw the water-lily bloom, 

She saw the helmet and the plume, 

Line. 

94. burn’d : flashed. 

98. bearded meteor : comet. 

101. burnished : polished. 

105. from the river : he was reflected in the river. 
i° 7 * * Tirra lirra ’ : these words are meant to indicate a light-hearted 
song. 

in. saw : i.e. * direct ’ instead of in the mirror. 
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She look’d down to Camelot. 

Out flew the web and floated wide ; 

The mirror crack’d from side to side ; i 

‘ The curse is come upon me,’ cried 
The Lady of Shalott. 

Part IV 

14. In the stormy east-wind straining, 

The pale yellow woods were waning, 

The broad stream in his banks complaining, 1 
Heavily the low sky raining 
Over tower’d Camelot; 

Down she came and found a boat 
Beneath a willow left afloat, 

And round about the prow she wrote 1 

The Lady of Shalott. 

15. And down the river’s dim expanse— 

Like some bold seer in a trance, 

Seeing all his own mischance— 

With a glassy countenance • 1 

Did she look to Camelot. 

And at the closing of the day 

She loosed the chain, and down she lay ; 

The broad stream bore her far away, 

The Lady of Shalott. 1 

Line. 

120. complaining: roaring. 

128-9. Like a prophet who foresees some evil that is to fall upon him. 
130. glassy countenance : set face. 


16. Lying, robed in snowy white 

That loosely flew to left and right— 

The leaves upon her falling light— 

Thro’ the noises of the night 
She floated down to Camelot : 

And as the boat-head wound along 
The willowy hills and fields among, 

They heard her singing her last song, 
The Lady of Shalott. 

17. Heard a carol, mournful, holy, 

Chanted loudly, chanted lowly, 

Till her blood was frozen slowly, 

And her eyes were darken’d wholly, 
Turn’d to tower’d Camelot. 

For ere she reach’d upon the tide 
The first house by the water-side, 
Singing, in her song she died, 

The Lady of Shalott. 

18. Under tower and balcony, 

By garden-wall and gallery, 

A gleaming shape she floated by, 
Dead-pale between the houses high, 
Silent into Camelot. 

Out upon the wharfs they came, 

Knight and burgher, lord and dame, 
And round the prow they read her name 
The Lady of Shalott. 

Line. 

145. carol: song. 

146. lowly : softly. 

160. burgher : citizen. 
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19- Who is this ? and what is here ? 

And in the lighted palace near 

Died the sound of royal cheer ; 165 

And they cross’d themselves for fear, 

All the knights at Camelot: 

But Lancelot mused a little space ; 

He said, ‘ She has a lovely face ; 

God in His mercy lend her grace, 170 

The Lady of Shalott.’ 

Tennyson, 1809-1892 

Lint. 

166. cross’d themselves : made the sign of a cross on their bodies, to 
guard themselves against evil spirits. 

168. mused : thought. 

170. God be merciful to her. 



i4- THE LOTOS-EATERS 


In a poem called Odyssey the Greek poet Homer wrote 
a description of the wanderings of the great sailor Ulysses. 
In his joumeyings he arrives at the land of the Lotos-eaters 
(probably on the Mediterranean coast of Africa). This is 
Homer’s description : ‘ On the tenth day we set foot on the 
land of the Lotos-eaters, who feed on food of flowers, and 
there w^set foot on shore and drew us water. When we had 
tasted-our food and drink, I sent forward shipmates to go and 
ask what manner of men they might be who lived in the land. 
And they went their way forthwith and mixed with the Lotos- 
eaters ; so the Lotos-eaters plotted not harm to our shipmates, 
but gave them of Lotos to eat. But whoever of them ate the 
honey-sweet fruit of the Lotos no longer was he willing to 
bring back tidings or to come back ; but there they wished to 
abide, feeding on the Lotos with the Lotos-eaters and all 
forgetful of home * (Homer, Odyssey , ix. 82). 

This is the story which Tennyson has woven into his poem. 
He gives expression to the mood of weariness and laziness 
which the sailors of Ulysses felt when they had eaten the Lotos, 
and which is felt even to-day when men question whether life 
has any prize or pleasure to offer which is worth the toil and 
trouble of winning. There is thus a philosophy (or way of 
looking at life) contained in the story, and as with ‘ King 
Robert of Sicily ’ we are obliged to go behind the story itself 
and to consider its meaning. 

The first forty-five lines describe the land of the Lotos- 
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eaters ; then follows the song which the sailors sing when they 
have eaten the Lotos-food. And this song gives expression to 
the question ‘ Is life worth while ? ’— 

Surely surely slumber is more sweet than toil. 

In form the poem is unusual—varying from the regular 
ten-foot lines of the early verses to the vigorous irregularity of 
the last twenty-five lines. It has nothing in common with the 
ballad except the fact that it has a story' to tell ; but the story 
itself is less important than the thought which forms its basis. 
It contains many beautiful lines and phrases, and is one of the 
loveliest poems in the English language. 

^ ^ L < _ .. — 

1. ‘ Courage ! ’ he said, and pointed toward the land, 

This mounting wave will roll us shoreward soon.’ 

In the afternoon they came unto a land 
In which it seemed always afternoon. 

All round the coast the languid air did swoon, 5 

Breathing like one that hath a weary dream. 

Full-faced above the valley stood the moon ; 

And like a downward smoke, the slender stream 
Along the cliff to fall and pause and fall did seem. 

2. A land of streams 1 some, like a downward smoke, 10 
Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn, did go ; 

Line. 

1. he said : he f i.e. Ulysses, 

4. I.e. it was sleepy and drowsy. 

5. languid : tired, 
did swoon \ remained unmoved. 

II. lawn : a very fine cotton cloth. 
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And some thro’ wavering lights and shadows broke. 
Rolling a slumbrous sheet of foam below. 

They saw the gleaming river seaward flow 

From the inner land : far off, three mountain-tops, 15 

Three silent pinnacles of aged snow, 

Stood sunset-flush’d ; and, dew’d with showery drops, 
Up-clomb the shadowy pine above the woven copse. 

3. The charmed sunset linger’d low adown 

In the red West : thro’ mountain clefts the dale 20 

Was seen far inland, and the yellow down 
Border’d with palm, and many a winding vale 
And meadow, set with slender galingale ; 

A land where all things always seemed the same I 
And round about the keel with faces pale, 25 

Dark faces pale against that rosy flame, 

The mild-eyed melancholy Lotos-eaters came. 

4. Branches they bore of that enchanted stem, 

Laden with flower and fruit, whereof they gave 

Line. 

13. slumbrous : slow-moving. . • 

16. aged snow : snow unmelted for many seasons. 

18. Up-clomb : clomb is an unusual form of * climbed.’ 
woven copse : thick wood. 

19. charmed sunset : the sunset was charmed or enchanted by the 
view. 

20. dale : valley. 

21. down : hill, which was yellow with Lotos-flowers. 

23. set with : full of. 

galingale : a sweet-smelling marsh plant. 

25. keel : ship. £. 

26. rosy flame : i.e. the sunset. 

27. melancholy : peaceful. 
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To each, but whoso did receive of them, 

And taste, to him the gushing of the wave 
Far far away did seem to mourn and rave 
On alien shores ; and if his fellow spake, 

His voice was thin, as voices from the grave ; 

And deep asleep he seem’d, yet all awake, 35 

And music in his ears his beating heart did make. 

5. They sat them down upon the yellow sand, 

Between the sun and moon upon the shore ; 

And sweet it was to dream of Fatherland, 

Of child, and wife, and slave ; but evermore 40 

Most weary seem’d the sea, wear)’ the oar, 

Weary the wandering fields of barren foam. 

Then some one said, ‘ We will return no more ’ ; 

And all at once they sang, ‘ Our island home 

Is far beyond the wave ; we will no longer roam.’ 45 

The Song of the Lotos-Eaters 

6. There is sweet music here that softer falls 
Than petals from blown roses on the grass, 

Or night-dews on still waters between walls 
Of shadowy granite, in a gleaming pass ; 


Line. 

31-3* To those who tasted the lotos-flower the waves no longer reminded 
them of the waves breaking on their own shores. 

39. Fatherland : their own country. 

47. blown : falling (when a rose is dying its petals begin to fall off). 
49. gleaming pass : perhaps a mountain pass where the light is 
reflected from the rocks. 
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Music that gentlier on the spirit lies, 50 

Than tir’d eyelids upon tir’d eyes ; 

Music that brings sweet sleep down from the blissful skies. 
Here are cool mosses deep, 

And thro’ the moss the ivies creep, 

And in the stream the long-leaved flowers weep, 55 
And from the craggy ledge the poppy hangs in sleep. 

7. Why are we weigh’d upon with heaviness, 

And utterly consumed with sharp distress, 

While all things else have rest from weariness ? 

All things have rest: why should we toil alone, 60 

We only toil, who are the first of things, 

And make perpetual moan, 

Still from one sorrow to another thrown : 

* 

Nor ever fold our wings, - 1 ’ 

And cease from wanderings, 65 

or steep our brows in slumber’s holy balm 
Nor harken what the inner spirit sings, 

‘ There is no joy but calm I ’ 

Why should we only toil, the roof and crown of things ? 

8. Lo 1 in the middle of the wood, 

The folded leaf is woo’d from out the bud 

Line. 

61. first of things : noblest of mankind. 

62. moan : complaint. 

66 . balm : peace or rcstfulness. 

69. roof and crown of things : highest product of nature. 

70-83. If leaf, fruit and flower toil not, but are born, grow and die without 
trouble, why should we toil ? 
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With winds upon the branch, and there 
Grows green and broad, and takes no care, 

Sun-steep’d at noon, and in the moon 

Nightly dew-fed ; and turning yellow 75 

Falls, and floats adown the air. 

Lo ! sweeten’d with the summer light, 

1 he full-juiced apple, waxing over-mellow. 

Drops in a silent autumn night. 

All its allotted length of days, 80 

The flower ripens in its place, 

Ripens and fades, and falls, and hath no toil, 

Fast-rooted in the fruitful soil. 


9. Hateful is the dark-blue sky, 

Vaulted o’er the dark-blue sea. 85 

Death is. the end of life j ah, why 
Should life all labour be ? 

Let us alone. Time driveth onward fast, 

And in a little while our lips are dumb. 

Let us alone. What is it that will last ? 90 

All things are taken from us, and become 
Portions and parcels of the dreadful Past. 

L^t us alone. What pleasure can we have 

To war with evil ? Is there any peace 

In ever climbing up the climbing wave ? 95 

All things have rest, and ripen toward the grave 

In silence ; ripen, fall and cease : 

Give us long rest or death, dark death, or dreamful ease. 
Line. 

89. are : will be. 

91-2. We must leave behind us all our hopes and deeds and possessions, 
which will soon be forgotten altogether. 


io. How sweet it were, hearing the downward stream, 

With half-shut eyes ever to seem ioo 

Falling asleep in a half-dream ! 

To dream and dream, like yonder amber light, 

Which will not leave the myrrh-bush on the height ; 

To hear each other’s whisper’d speech ; 

Eating the Lotos day by day, 105 

^ To watch the crisping ripples on the beach,") 

And tender curving lines of creamy spray ; J 
To lend our hearts and spirits wholly 
To the influence of mild-minded melancholy ; 

To muse and brood and live again in memory, no 

With those old faces of our infancy 

Heap’d over with a mound of grass, /'■' - • 

Two handfuls of white dust, shut in an urn of brass 1 

1 r. Dear is the memory of our wedded lives, 

\ And dear the last embraces of our wives 115 

And their warm tears : but all hath suffer’d change : 

For surely now our household hearths are cold : 
pur sons inherit us : our looks are strange : 

{\nd we should come like ghosts to trouble joy. 

Or else the island princes over-bold 120 

Line. 

99. were : would be. 

102. amber light: the lingering light of the sunset. 

106. crisping ripples : the little curving waves. 

109. mild-minded melancholy : quiet peacefulness. 

111-13. With those old faces of our infancy, which are now heaped over 
with a mound of grass, or have become two handfuls of white dust, 
shut in an urn of brass. 

117. cold : i.e. in their welcome. 

120. island princes : princes of neighbouring islands. 
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Have eat our substance, and the minstrel sings 
Before them of the ten years’ war in Troy, 

And our great deeds, as half-forgotten things. 

Is there confusion in the little isle ? 

Let what is broken so remain. 125 

The Gods are hard to reconcile ; 

’Tis hard to settle order once again. 

There is confusion worse than death, 

Trouble on trouble, pain on pain. 

Long labour unto aged breath, 130 

Sore task to hearts worn out by many wars 

And eyes grown dim with gazing on the pilot-stars. 


12. But, propt on beds of amaranth and moly, 

How sweet (while warm airs lull us, blowing lowly) 
With half-dropt eyelid still, 

Beneath a heaven dark and holy, 

To watch the long bright river drawing slowly 
His waters from the purple hill— 

To hear the dewy echoes calling 

From cave to cave thro’ the thick-twined vine— 


Line . 

121. eat our substance : consumed our wealth. 

125. We do not wish to restore order. 

126. reconcile : to propitiate or put in a good mood. 

132. pilot-stars : the stars used by sailors for steering their ships. 

133. amaranth and moly : legendary flowers supposed to possess 
magical properties. 

135. half-dropt : half-closed, 
still : motionless. 

136. holy: calm. 

139. dewy echoes : echoes heard in the dewy evening. 
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To watch the emerald-colour’d water falling 
Thro many a wov’n acanthus-wreath divine 1 
Only to hear and see the far-off sparkling brine, 

Only to hear were sweet, stretch’d out beneath the pine. 

13. The Lotos blooms below the barren peak : 145 

The Lotos blows by every winding creek : 

All day the wind breathes low with mellower tone : 

Thro’ every hollow cave and alley lone 
Round and round the spicy downs the yellow Lotus-dust 
is blown. 

We have had enough of action, and of motion we, ,.-<150 
Roll’d to starboard, roll’d to larboard, when the surge was 
seething free, 

Where the wallowing monster spouted his foam-fountains 
in the sea. 

Let us swear an oath, and keep it with an equal mind, 

In the hollow Lotos-land to live and lie reclined 

Line . 

142. acanthus-wreath divine : acanthus is a plant with beautiful 
hanging leaves. 

143. brine : sea. 

144. only to hear : i.e. and not to have to toil upon it. 

146. blows : grows. 

147. mellower : softer and softer. 

148. alley : lane. 

149. spicy : fragrant. 

151. Rolled from one side to the other while the waves were wildly 
surging. 

starboard : right. 

larboard : left (now called port). 

152. wallowing monster : whale. 

153. equal mind : unchanging will. 

154. hollow : because it was full of valleys. 
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/ 

On the hills like gods together, careless of mankind. 155 
For they lie beside their nectar, and the bolts are hurl’d 
Far below them in the valleys, and the clouds are lightly 
curl’d 

Round their golden houses, girdled with the gleaming 
X - world: 

( Where they smile in secret, looking over wasted lands, 

V Blight and famine, plague and earthquake, roaring deeps 
and fiery sands, 160 

Clanging fights, and flaming towns, and sinking ships, 
and praying hands. 

But they smile, they find a music centred in a doleful 
song 

Steaming up, a lamentation and an ancient tale of wrong, 
Like a tale of little meaning tho’ the words are strong ; 
Chanted from an ill-used race of men that cleave the 
soil, 165 

Sow the seed, and reap the harvest with enduring toil, 
Storing yearly little dues of wheat, and wine and oil ; 


Line. 

155. careless : heedless. 

156. nectar : the drink of the gods. 

158. gleaming world : starry heavens. 

160. roaring deeps and fiery sands : sea and desert. 

162. They enjoy the sound of men's prayers and curses. 

163. steaming up : rising up. 

ancient tale of wrong : the story of the wrongs and evils of 
mankind. 

164. As though the words and prayers were meaningless. 

165. Chanted from : told by. 
cleave : till-or plough. 

167. dues : harvests. 
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Till they perish and they suffer—some, ’tis whisper’d— 
down in hell 

Suffer endless anguish, others in Elysian valleys dwell, 
Resting wear)' limbs at last on beds of asphodel. 170 
Surely, surely, slumber is more sweet than toil, the shore 
Than labour in the deep mid-ocean, wind and wave and 
oar ; 

Oh rest ye, brother mariners, we will not wander more. 

Tennyson 

The whole poem is worthy of the most careful study. Its 
vivid powers of description, its beauty of phrase, the music of 
its words, and the deep thought underlying it, are the marks 
of great poetry. It is impossible to pick out special lines or 
phrases, for there are too many. But the reader should make 
himself familiar with the word and sound pictures with which 
the poem abounds and should notice in particular the details 
of the last twenty-five lines. 

Line. 

169. Elysian valleys : Paradise. 

170. asphodel: a lily. 
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15 - THE ‘REVENGE’ 


This is a splendid poem of action. ‘ In the year 1591, the 
English admiral Lord Thomas Howard sailed from England 
for the Azores, a group of islands in the Atlantic Ocean, with 
a fleet of six ships of war, and a few small vessels carrying 
stores and food. His purpose was to attack and plunder a 
fleet of Spanish treasure ships on their way home from the 
West Indies. The English vessels were anchored under 
shelter of Flores, one of the islands in the group, when the 
story begins.’ The heroic battle of the Revenge is one of the 
finest incidents in the history of the British Navy. 

I 

At Flores in the Azores Sir Richard Grenville lay, 

And a pinnace, like a flutter’d bird, came flying from far 
away : 

Spanish ships of war at sea I we have sighted fifty-three 1 ’ 
Then sware Lord Thomas Howard : ‘ 'Fore God I am no 
coward ; 

But I cannot meet them here, for my ships are out of gear, 5 
And the half my men are sick. I must fly, but follow' quick, 
We arc six ships of the line ; can we fight with fifty-three ? ’ 

Line. 

1. lay : was anchored. 

2. pinnace : small boat. 

5. out of gear : not in fighting condition. 
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II 

Then spake Sir Richard Grenville : ‘ I know you are no 
coward ; 

You fly them for a moment to fight with them again. 

But I’ve ninety men and more that are lying sick ashore, io 
I should count myself the coward if I left them, my Lord 
Howard, 

To these Inquisition dogs and the devildoms of Spain.’ 


Ill 

So Lord Howard passed away with five ships of war that day, 
Till he melted like a cloud in the silent summer heaven ; 

But Sir Richard bore in hand all his sick men from the land 15 
Very carefully and slow, 

Men of Bideford in Devon, 

And we laid them on the ballast down below ; 

For we brought them all aboard, 

And they blest him in their pain, that they were not left to 
Spain, 20 

To the thumbscrew and the stake, for the glory of the Lord. 


Line. 

12. Inquisition : a Spanish religious Court which condemned those 
who did not accept the Roman Catholic faith, and so was hated by 
the English. 

18. ballast: cargo. 

21. thumbscrew : an instrument of torture used to crush the thumb, 
stake : to which men were bound when they were condemned by 
the Inquisition to be burnt alive. 
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IV 

He had only a hundred seamen to work the ship and to fight 
And he sailed away from Flores till the Spaniard came in 
sight, 

With his huge sea-castles heaving upon the weather bow. 

‘ Shall we fight or shall we fly ? 2 5 

Good Sir Richard, tell us now, 

For to fight is but to die 1 

There’ll be little of us left by the time this sun be set.’ 

And Sir Richard said again : 4 We be all good English men. 
Let us bang these dogs of Seville, the children of the devil, 30 
For I never turn’d my back upon Don or devil yet.’ 

V 

Sir Richard spoke and he laugh’d, and we roar’d a hurrah, 
and so 

The little Revenge ran on sheer into the heart of the foe, 

With her hundred fighters on deck, and her ninety sick 
below ; 

For half of their fleet to the right and half to the left were 
seen, 35 

And the little Revenge ran on thro* the long sea-lane between. 

Line. 

24. huge sea-castles : the Spanish ships called galleons were many 
times the size of the small English vessels, 
weather bow : the side from which the wind was blowing. 

30. bang: fight. 

Seville : a town in Spain. 

31. Don: Spaniard. 
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Thousands of their soldiers look’d down from their decks and 
laugh’d, 

Thousands of their seamen made mock at the mad little craft 
Running on and on, till delay’d 

By their mountain-like San Philip that, of fifteen-hundred 
tons, 

And up-shadowing high above us with her yawning tiers of 
guns, 

Took the breath from our sails, and we stay’d. 

VII 

And while now the great San Philip hung above us like a 
cloud 

Whence the thunderbolt will fall 

Long and loud, 45 

Four galleons drew away 
From the Spanish fleet that day, 

And two upon the larboard and two upon the starboard lay, 
And the battle-thunder broke from them all. 



VIII 

But anon the great San Philip , she bethought herself and 
went 50 

Having that within her womb that had left her ill content; 

Line. 

41. tiers : rows. 



And the rest they came aboard us, and they fought us hand to 
hand, 

For a dozen times they came with their pikes and musqueteers, 

And a dozen times we shook ’em off as a dog that shakes his 
ears 

When he leaps from the water to the land. 55 

IX 

And the sun went down, and the stars came out far over the 
summer sea, 

But never a moment ceased the fight of the one and the fifty- 
three. 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, their high-built galleons 
came, 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, with her battle-thunder 
and flame ; 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, drew back with her dead 
and her shame. 6° 

For some were sunk and many were shatter’d, and so could 
fight us no more— 

God of battles, was ever a battle like this in the world before ? 

X 

For he said ‘ Fight on I fight on ! * 

Tho’ his vessel was all but a wreck ; 

And it chanced that, when half of the short summer night was 
gone, 

Line. 

53. pikes : spears. 

musqueteers : soldiers armed with a musket or gun. 
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With a grisly wound to be drest he had left the deck, 

But a bullet struck him that was dressing it suddenly dead, 
And himself he was wounded again in the side and the head, 
And he said, ‘ Fight on I fight on I ’ 

XI 

And the night went down, and the sun smiled out far over the 
summer sea, 70 

And the Spanish fleet with broken sides lay round us all in a 
ring ; 

But they dared not touch us again, for they fear’d that we still 
could sting, 

So they watch’d what the end would be. 

And we had not fought them in vain, 

But in perilous plight were we, 75 

Seeing forty of our poor hundred were slain, 

And half of the rest of us maim’d for life 

In the crash of the cannonades and the desperate strife ; 

And the sick men down in the hold were most of them stark 
and cold, 

And the pikes were all broken or bent, and the powder was all 

of it spent; 80 

And the masts and the rigging were lying over the side ; 

But Sir Richard cried in his English pride, 

‘ We have fought such a fight for a day and a night 
As may never be fought again 1 

We have won great glory, my men 1 85 

Line. 

66. grisly : very serious. 

75. perilous plight: serious condition. 

77. maim’d : having lost a limb, or crippled. 
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And a day less or more 
At sea or ashore, 

We die—does it matter when ? 

Sink me the ship, Master Gunner—sink her, split her in twain ! 
Fall into the hands of God, not into the hands of Spain ! ’ 90 

XII 

And the gunner said ‘ Ay, ay,’ but the seamen made reply 
‘ We have children, we have wives, 

And the Lord hath spared our lives. 

We will make the Spaniard promise, if we yield, to let us go; 
We shall live to fight again and to strike another blow.’ 95 
And the lion there lay dying, and they yielded to the foe. 


XIII 

And the stately Spanish men to their flagship bore him then, 

Where they laid him by the mast, old Sir Richard caught at 
last, 

And they praised him to his face with their courtly foreign 
grace ; 

But he rose upon their decks, and he cried : 100 

‘ I have fought for Queen and Faith like a valiant man and 
true ; 

I have only done my duty as a man is bound to do : 

With a joyful spirit I, Sir Richard Grenville, die 1 ’ 

And he fell upon their decks, and he died. 


Line. 

99. courtly : polite. 
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And they stared at the dead that had been so valiant and 
true, 105 

And had holden the power and glory of Spain so cheap 
That he dared her with one little ship and his English few ; 
Was he devil or man ? He was devil for aught they knew; 
But they sank his body with honour down into the deep, 

And they mann’d the Revenge with a swarthier alien crew, no 
And away she sail’d with her loss and long’d for her own ; 
When a wind from the lands they had ruin’d awoke from sleep, 
And the water began to heave and the weather to moan, 

And or ever that evening ended a great gale blew, 

And a wave like the wave that is raised by an earthquake 
grew, 115 

Till it smote on their hulls and their sails and their masts and 
their flags, 

And the whole sea plunged and fell on the shot-shatter’d navy 
of Spain, 

And the little Revenge herself went down by the island crags 
To be lost evermore in the main. 

Tennyson 

Here is the essence of the ballad with its direct narration 
and simplicity, but with its rhythm adapted to suit the action 
Notice, for instance, how the change of metre in lines 33, 42 

Line. 

110. swarthier alien : browner Spanish. 
hi. her own : i.e. her own crew. 

119. main : deep ocean. 
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and 56 gives greater effect to the words. Notice too the 
richness of the many splendid word-pictures (such as lines 14, 
41). The whole poem is an excellent example of word and 
metre being combined and adapted to suit the action, and 
its direct simplicity is in the best tradition of narrative poetry. 



16. LADY 6LARE 




In this poem Tennyson follows the strict ballad form and 
it is interesting to compare it with ‘ The Lady of Shalott ’ and 
‘ The Revenge.’ The direct narration of the story, with its 
surprise in the fifth, and climax in the last verse, is in the same 
tradition as ‘ Robin Hood ’ and ‘ The Gay Goshawk.’ 


i. It was the time when lilies blow, 

And clouds are highest up in air, 

Lord Ronald brought a lily-white doe 
To give his cousin, Lady Clare. 

* • 

(f ( 2. I trow they did not part in scorn : 

Lovers long-betroth’d were they : 

They two will wed the morrow mom : 
God’s blessing on the day ! 

3. * He does not love me for my birth, 

Nor for my lands so broad and fair ; 

He loves me for my own true worth, 

And that is well,’ said Lady Clare. 

• I 

4. In there came old Alice the nurse, 

Said, * Who was this that went from thee ? 
‘ It was my cousin,’ said Lady Clare, 

‘ To-morrow he weds with me.* 

Line . 

5. I trow : I think. 
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5. ‘ O God be thank’d,’ said Alice the nurse, 
x ‘ That all comes round so just and fair 1 

Lord Ronald is heir of all your lands, 

And you are not the Lady Clare.’ 20 

' if’ . 

6. ‘ Are ye out of your mind, my nurse, my nurse,’ 

Said Lady Clare, ‘ that ye speak so wild ? < £*• 

‘ As God’s above,’ said Alice the nurse, 

‘ I speak the truth : you are my child. 2 4 

7. ‘ The old Earl’s daughter died at my breast : 

I speak the truth as I live by bread 1 

I buried her like my own sweet child, 

And put my child in her stead.’ 

8. ‘ Falsely, falsely have ye done, 

O mother,’ she said, 4 if this be true, 

To keep the best man under the sun 

So many years from his due.’ 3 2 

9. 4 Nay now, my child,’ said Alice the nurse, 

4 But keep the secret for your life, 

And all you have will be Lord Ronald’s, 

When you are man and wife.’ 3 6 

10. 4 If I’m a beggar born,’ she said, 

4 I will speak out, for I dare not lie. 

Pull off, pull off, the brooch of gold, 

And fling the diamond necklace by 1 ’ 


40 
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‘ Nay now, my child,’ said Alice the nurse, 

But keep the secret all ye can I ’ 

She said, ‘ Not so ; but I will know 
If there be any faith in man.’ 44 

12. ‘ Nay now, what faith ? ’ said Alice the nurse ; 

‘ The man will cleave unto his right.’ 

‘ And he shall have it,’ the lady replied, 

‘ Tho’ I should die to-night.’ 48 


13. ‘Yet give one kiss to your mother dear I > 
Alas, my child, I sinn’d for thee.’ 

‘ O mother, mother, mother,’ she said, 

‘ So strange it seems to me I 


14- ‘ Yet here’s a kiss for my mother dear, 

My mother dear, if this be so ; 

And lay your hand upon my head, 

And bless me, mother, ere I go.* 56 
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She clad herself in a ru_sset gown, 1 
She was no longer Lady Clare : 

She went by and she went by down 

With a single rose in her hair. 60 


A 


16. The lily-white doe Lord Ronald had brought 
M k Leapt up from where she lay, 

Dropt her head in the maiden’s hand, 

And follow’d her all the way. 


Line. 

46. cleave unto : demand. 

57. russet gown : simple brown dress. 



i;. Down stept Lord Ronald from his tower : 
‘ O Lady Clare, you shame your worth ! 
Why come you drest like a village maid, 
That are the flower of the earth ? ’ 

18. ‘ If I come drest like a village maid, 

I am but as my fortunes are : 

I am a beggar bom,’ she said, 

‘ And not the Lady Clare.’ 

19. * Play me no tricks,’ said Lord Ronald, 

‘ For I am yours in word and in deed ; 
Play me no tricks,’ said Lord Ronald ; 

4 Your riddle is hard to read.' 

20. O and proudly stood she up 1 
Her heart within her did not fail : 

She look’d into Lord Ronald’s eyes, 

And told him all her nurse’s tale. 

21. He laugh’d a laugh of merry scorn : 

He turn’d and kiss’d her where she stood 
4 If you are not the heiress bom, 

And I,’ said he, 4 the next in blood— 

22. 4 If you are not the heiress bom, 

And I,’ said he, 4 the lawful heir, 

We two will wed to-morrow mom, 

And you shall still be Lady Clare.’ 



17. the patriot 


This is a narrative poem in an unusual form, with 5-line 
verses. The story is told indirectly, and much of it is left to 
our imagination. The speaker is evidently a statesman or 
soldier. He recalls how a year ago he had been received with 
tremendous welcome. Now he is condemned to death, and 
the same crowds are watching him walk to the scaffold. In 
his bitterness, thinking how quickly the opinion of a crowd 
changes, he leaves the verdict of his work to God. What his 
work was, or why he has been condemned to death, we do not 
know. But the few lines of the poem are sufficient to enable us 
to share his tragedy and to arouse our interest and sympathy. 

I 

It was roses, roses, all the way, 

With myrtle mixed in my path like mad : 

•The house-roofs seemed to heave and sway, 

The church-spires flamed, such flags they had, 

A year ago on this very day I 5 

II 4 

The air broke into a mist with bells, 

The old walls rocked with the crowd and cries. 

Line. 

2. myrtle : a sweet-smelling flower^ 
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Had I said, ‘ Good folk, mere noise repels— 

But give me your sun from yonder skies ! ’ 

They had answered, ‘ And afterward, what else ? ’ io 

III 

Alack, it was I who leaped at the sun 
To give it my loving friends to keep l 
Nought man could do, have I left undone : 

And you see my harvest, what I reap 

This very day, now a year is run. 1 5 

' \ 

IV 

There’s nobody on the house-tops now— 

Just a palsied few at the windows set ; 

For the best of the sight is, all allow, 

At the Shambles’ Gate—or, better yet, 

By the very scaffold's foot, I trow. 20 

V 

I go in the rain, and, more than needs, 

A rope cuts both my wrists behind ; • 

And I think, by the feel, my forehead bleeds, 

For they fling, whoever has a mind, 

Stones at me for my year’s misdeeds. 25 

Line. 

8. repels : gives no pleasure. 

10. I.e. they were ready to give him anything he wanted. 

11. who leaped at the sun : whose ambitions were too high. 

17. a palsied few : a few who cannot walk. 

19. Shambles’ Gate : the gate of the city leading to the place of 
execution. 
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VI 

Thus I entered, and thus I go ! 

In triumphs, people have dropped down dead. 

‘ Paid by the world,—what dost thou owe 
Me ? ’ God might question : now instead, 

’Tis God shall repay ! I am safer so. 30 

Robert Browning, 1812-1889 



18. GOING DOWN HILL ON A BICYCLE 

This poem, while it follows the simple narrative form, is 
not strictly a narrative poem. It describes the thrill of riding 
down a steep hill on a bicycle. It was written in the nineteenth 
century when riding a bicycle was still an adventure, and when 
a speed of twenty miles an hour on the road was considered 
to be dangerous ! The boy’s lungs are filled with the rushing 
wind, and his heart with excitement ; and for a moment he 
shares the life of a bird. The poem cleverly contrasts the down¬ 
ward rush, 

The air goes by in a wind, 

with the gradual slowing down as he reaches level ground, 
and 4 the wheels scarce crawl.’ It is a pleasure which cannot 
be enjoyed on the flat plains of the Punjab, but which is 
common enough in the hilly districts of England. 

1. With lifted feet, hands still, 

I am poised, and down the hill 
Dart, with heedful mind ; 

The air goes by in a wind. 4 

2. Swifter and yet more swift. 

Till the heart with a mighty lift 
Makes the lungs laugh, the throat cry : 

* O bird, see ; see, bird, I fly. ^ 

Line. 

2. poised : balanced. 

3. Dart : rush. 
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3. ‘ Is this, is this your joy ? 

O bird, then I, though a boy, 

For a golden moment share 

Your feathery life in air 1 * 12 

4. Say, heart, is there aught like this 
In a world that is full of bliss ? 

’Tis more than skating, bound 

Steel-shod to the level ground. 16 

5. Speed slackens now, I float 
Awhile in my airy boat j 

Till, when the wheels scarce crawl, 

My feet to the treadles fall. 20 

6. Alas, that the longest hill 
Must end in a vale ; but still, 

Who climbs with toil, wheresoe’er, 

Shall find wings waiting there. 24 

H. C. Beeching, 1859-1919 

Line. 

ao. treadles : pedals. 



. HE FELL AMONG THIEVES 


*9 

The scene is the North-West Frontier of India. A young 
English officer has fallen into the hands of his enemies ; he 
has killed five of them and is now condemned to death. He 
asks to be allowed to spend the night in thought ; and sitting 
alone on the hill-side he recalls all the vivid memories of his 
boyhood and early life. He remembers his home, his school, 
his University ; and he sees in his imagination the ship which 
brought him to India. As dawn breaks, he utters a cry of 
thankfulness for all the interest and happiness of his life ; and 
then : ‘ A sword swept.’ 

1. * Ye have robb’d,’ said he,' ye have slaughter’d and made 

an end, 

Take your ill-got plunder, and bury the dead : 

What will ye more of your guest and sometime friend ? ’ 

‘ Blood for our blood,’ they said. 

2. He laugh’d : ‘ If one may settle the score for five, 

I am ready, but let the reckoning stand till day : 

I have loved the sunlight as dearly as any alive.’ 

‘ You shall die at dawn,’ said they. 

3. He flung his empty revolver down the slope. 

He climb’d alone to the Eastward edge of the trees : 

All night long in a dream untroubled of hope 

He brooded, clasping his knees. 
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4- He did not hear the monotonous roar that fills 
The ravine where the Yassin river sullenly flows ; 

He did not see the starlight on the Laspur hills, 

Or the far Afghan snows. 16 

5. He saw the April noon on his books aglow, 

The Wistaria trailing in at the window wide ; 

He heard his father’s voice from the terrace below 
Calling him down to ride. 20 

6. He saw the gray little church across the park, 

The mounds that hid the loved and honour’d dead ; 

The Norman arch, the chancel softly dark, 

The brasses black and red. 24 

7. He saw the School Close, sunny and green, 

The runner beside him, the stand by the parapet wall, 
The distant tape, and the crowd roaring between, 

His own name over all. 28 

8. He saw the dark wainscot and timber’d roof, 

The long tables, and the faces merry and keen, 

Line. 

17. He remembered working in his own room in England. 

18. Wistaria : a climbing plant with beautiful flowers often seen on 
the walls of English houses. 

23. The Norman arch : the church in his village had been built by 
the Normans. 

the chancel : the eastern part of a church. 

24. brasses : in the middle ages graves inside churches were often 
covered with thin sheets of brass engraved with the portrait of the 
person buried beneath. 

25 School Close : school buildings and grounds. 

29-30 He remembered the dark panelled walls, and the beams in the roof 
of bis College dining-hall, with its long tables. 
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The College Eight and their trainer dining aloof, 

The Dons on the dais serene. 3 2 

9. He watch’d the liner’s stem ploughing the foam, 

He felt her trembling speed and the thrash of her screw ; 
He heard the passengers’ voices talking of home, 

He saw the flag she flew. 3 ^ 

10. And now it was dawn. He rose strong on his feet, 

And strode to his ruin’d camp below the wood ; 

He drank the breath of the morning cool and sweet : 

His murderers round him stood. 4 ° 

11. Light on the Laspur hills was broadening fast, 

The blood-red snow-peaks chill’d to a dazzling white ; 

He turn’d, and saw the golden circle at last, 

Cut by the Eastern height. 44 

12. ‘ O glorious Life, Who dwellest in earth and sun, 

I have lived, I praise and adore Thee.’ 

A sword swept. 

Over the pass the voices one by one 

Faded, and the hill slept. 4 8 

f Henry Newbolt 

Line. 

3 1. - College Eight: the rowing eight of the College. 

32. Dons : professors. 

dais : in English University Colleges the dons dine with the under¬ 
graduates, but at a table raised on a dais. 

33. He remembered leaning over the stem of the ship as it carried him 

to his new life in India. 

34. thrash of her screw : the vibration caused by the ship a propel er 
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This is a splendid example of a modem narrative poem. It 
is vivid and dramatic. It leaves much to the reader’s imagina¬ 
tion and yet the picture is complete. The different stages of 
the young officer’s career are brought before us until we can 
share his thoughts : and with him we feel that a life which 
produced such courage and happiness must have been worth 
while. 

Notice how few words the poet uses to create a picture by 
hint and suggestion. There is great beauty too in the poem’s 
intensity and fine phrases, and in its close : 

Over the pass the voices one by one 
Faded, and the hill slept. 



20. OFF THE GROUND 


Here is a narrative poem in an entirely new metre, and with 
a lively humour. Three farmers challenge each other to a 
non-stop dance across country ; when they come to the sea, 
one of them dances in and disappears, so wanning the bet. 
While he feasts with the mermaids, his two rivals wonder how 
they can settle their debt. It is not to be taken seriously, but 
is a light-hearted poem with a charm of its own 

Three jolly Farmers 

Once bet a pound 

Each dance the others would 

Off the ground. 4 

Out of their coats 

They slipped right soon, 

And neat and nicesome 

Put each his shoon. 8 

One—Two—Three I 
And away they go, 

Not too fast 

And not too slow ; 1 a 

Out from the elm-tree’s 
Noonday shadow, 

Into the sun 

And across the meadow. l( 

Past the schoolroom, 

With knees well bent, 


12 I 
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Fingers a-flicking, 

They dancing went. 20 

Upsides and over, 

And round and round, 

They crossed click-clacking 

The Parish bound ; 24 

By Tupman’s meadow 

They did their mile, 

Tee-to-tum 

On a three-barred stile. 28 

Then straight through Whipham 
Downhill to Week, 

Footing it lightsome 

But not too quick, 32 

Up fields to Watchet 
And on through Wye, 

Till seven fine churches 

They’d seen skip by— 36 

Seven fine churches, 

And five old mills, 

Farms in the valley, 

And sheep on the hills ; 40 

Old Man’s Acre 

And Dead Man’s Pool 

All left behind 

Line. 

24. Parish bound : the boundary of the village. 

28. stile : a wooden fence specially made so that it can be easily 
climbed over. 

29. Whipham, etc. : the poem mentions the villages through which 
they dance. 

31. lightsome : lightly. 
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As they danced through Wool 
And Wool gone by 
Like tops that seem 
To spin in sleep 
They danced in dream : 

Withy—Wei lover— 

Was sop—Wo— 

Like an old clock 
Their heels did go. 

A league and a league 
And a league they went, 

And not one weary 
And not one spent. 

And lo 1 and behold l 
Past Willow-cum-Leigh 
Stretched with its waters 
The great green sea. 

Says Farmer Bates : 

‘ I puffs and I blows, 

What’s under the water 
Why no man knows ! ’ 

Says Farmer Giles : 

‘ My mind comes weak, 

And a good man drownded 
Is far to seek.’ 

But Farmer Turve*', 

On twirling toes, 

Ups with his gaiters, 

Line. 

53. league : about three miles. 

70. twirling : dancing. 
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And in he goes : 

Down where the mermaids 
Pluck and play 
On their twangling harps 
In a sea-green day ; 

Down where the mermaids, 
Finned and fair, 

Sleek with their combs 
Their yellow hair . . . 

Bates and Giles 
On the shingle sat, 

Gazing at Turvey’s 
Floating hat. 

But never a ripple 
Nor bubble told 
Where he was supping 
Off plates of gold. 

Never an echo 
Rilled through the sea 
Of the feasting and dancing 
And minstrelsy. 

They called—called—called 
Came no reply : 

Nought but the ripples’ 
Sandy sigh. 

Then glum and silent 
They sat instead 
Vacantly brooding 

Line. 

78. finned with fins like fish 

82. shingle : the pebbles on the sea*shore. 
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On home and bed, 

Till both together 
Stood up and said : 

‘ Us knows not, dreams not 
Where you be, io 4 

Turvey, unless 
In the deep blue sea ; 

But axcusing silver— 

And it comes most willing— xo8 

Here’s us two paying 
Our forty shilling ; 

For it’s sartin sure, Turvey, 

Safe and sound 1,2 

You danced us square, Turvey, 

Off the ground I * 

Walter de la Mare 


Lint. 

107. axcusing : excusing, 
in. sartin : certain. 



2i. THE HIGHWAYMAN 


This is a splendid example of a modem ballad, rich with 
excitement and action, and at the same time with much beauty 
of phrase and picture. In the Ballad tradition it relates a 
girl’s sacrifice for love’s sake; and although the hero is a 
highwayman or bandit, the poem arouses our sympathy and 
admiration for their devotion and courage. Notice the metre, 
with its skilful pause in the fifth line which emphasizes the 
central point of each verse, and the many vivid word and 
sound pictures (e.g. lines 1-3, 21, 67, 68, 78, 86). 

Part One 

I 

The wind was a torrent of darkness among the gusty trees, 
The moon was a ghostly galleon tossed upon cloudy seas, 

The road was a ribbon of moonlight over the purple moor, 
And the highwayman came riding— 

Riding—riding— 5 

The highwayman came riding, up to the old inn-door. 

II 

He’d a French cocked-hat on his forehead, a bunch of lace at 
his chin, 

A coat of the claret velvet, and breeches of brown doe-skin ; 
Line. 

6. Inn : a small country hotel. 

8 . claret: dark red. 
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They fitted *vith never a wrinkle : his boots were up to the 
thigh 1 

And he rode with a jewelled twinkle, io 

His pistol butts a-twinkle, 

His rapier hilt a-twinkle, under the jewelled sky. 


Ill 

Over the cobbles he clattered and clashed in the dark inn- 
yard, 

And he tapped with his whip on the shutters, but all was 
locked and barred ; 

He whistled a tune to the window, and who should be waiting 
there 15 

But the landlord’s black-eyed daughter, 

Bess, the landlord’s daughter, 

Plaiting a dark red love-knot into her long black hair. 


IV 

And dark in the dark old inn-yard a stable-wicket creaked 
Where Tim the ostler listened ; his face was white and 
peaked; 30 

His eyes were hollows of madness, his hair like mouldy hay, 


Line. 

14. shutters : wooden frames outside a window. 

19. wicket: door. 

20. ostler: sais. 
peaked : pale. 
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But he loved the landlord’s daughter, 

The landlord’s red-lipped daughter, 

Dumb as a dog he listened, and he heard the robber say— 


V 

‘ One kiss, my bonny sweetheart, I’m after a prize to-night, 25 

But I shall be back with the yellow gold before the morning 
light ; 

Yet, if they press me sharply, and harry me through the 
day, 

Then look for me by moonlight, 

Watch for me by moonlight, 

I’ll come to thee by moonlight, though hell should bar the 
way.’ 30 

VI 

He rose upright in the stirrups ; he scarce could reach her 
hand, 

But she loosened her hair i’ the casement 1 His face burnt 
like a brand 

As the black cascade of perfume came tumbling over his 
breast; 

And he kissed its waves in the moonlight, 

(Oh, sweet black waves in the moonlight 1 ) 35 

Then he tugged at his rein in the moonlight, and galloped 
away to the West. 


Line. 

32. brand : burning piece of wood 

33. cascade: wave. 
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Part Two 

I 

He did not come in the dawning ; he did not come at noon ; 
And out o' the tawny sunset, before the rise o’ the moon, 

When the road was a gipsy’s ribbon, looping the purple moo, 

A red-coat troop came marching 

Marching—marching— . . 

King George’s men came marching, up to the old mn-door. 

II 

They said no word to the landlord, they drank his ale instead 
But they gagged his daughter and bound her to the foot of 

nanrow bed ; f u„: r 

Two of them knelt at her casement, with muskets at their 

side 1 45 

There was death at every window ; 

And hell at one dark window ; , 

For Bess could see, through her casement, the road that 

would ride. 

Ill 

They had tied her up to attention, with many a sniggering 

They had bound a musket beside her, with the muzzle beneath 
her breast l 


Line. 

39. gipsy’s ^gipsies are bands of wandering families bving in tents 
3 Ind Lavans; in India they are called Khana bhahdosh. 
looping : running across. 

KL 
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‘ Now keep good watch )•’ and they kissed her. She heard 
the dead man say— 

Look for me by moonlight; 

Watch for me by moonlight ; 

I'll come to thee by moonlight , though hell should bar the 
way / 


IV 

She twisted her hands behind her ; but all the knots held 
good 1 55 

She writhed her hands till her fingers were wet with sweat or 
blood ! 

They stretched and strained in the darkness, and the hours 
crawled by like years, 

Till, now, on the stroke of midnight, 

Cold, on the stroke of midnight, 

The tip of one finger touched it! The trigger at least was 
hers 1 6o 


V 

I 

The tip of one finger touched it; she strove no more for the 
rest 1 

Up, she stood up to attention, with the muzzle beneath her 
breast, 

She would not risk their hearing; she would not strive 
again ; 

For the road lay bare in the moonlight; 

Blank and bare in the moonlight-, 65 

And the blood of her veins in the moonlight throbbed to her 
love’s refrain. 
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VI 

Tlot-tlot; tlot-tlot / Had they heard it ? The horse-hoofs 
ringing clear ; 

Tlot-tlot; tlot-tlot , in the distance ? Were they deaf that 
they did not hear ? 

Down the ribbon of moonlight, over the brow of the hill, 

The highwayman came riding— 70 

Riding—riding— 

The red-coats looked to their priming ! She stood up, straight 
and still ! 

VII 

Tlot-tlot , in the frosty silence 1 Tlot-tlot , in the echoing night ! 
Nearer he came and nearer 1 Her face was like a light ! 

Her eyes grew wide for a moment ; she drew one last deep 
breath, 75 

Then her finger moved in the moonlight, 

Her musket shattered the moonlight, 

Shattered her breast in the moonlight and warned him—with 
her death. 

VIII 

He turned ; he spurred to the Westward ; he did not know 
who stood 

Bowed, with her head o’er the musket, drenched with her own 
blood 1 80 

Not till the dawn he heard it, and his face grew grey to hear 
How Bess, the landlord’s daughter. 

The landlord’s black-eyed daughter, 

Had watched for her love in the moonlight, and died in the 
darkness there. 





IX 

Back he spurred like a madman, shrieking a curse to the 

sky, 8 5 

With the white road smoking behind him and his rapier 
brandished high 1 

Blood-red were his spurs i’ the golden noon ; wine-red was his 
velvet coat ; 

When they shot him down on the highway, 

Down like a dog on the highway, 

And he lay in his blood on the highway, with the bunch of 
lace at his throat. go 

X 

And still of a winter's night , they say, when the wind is in 
the trees, 

IVhen the moon is a ghostly galleon tossed upon cloudy seas, 

IVhen the road is a ribbon of moonlight over the purple moor, 

A highwayman comes riding — 

Riding — riding — 

A highwayman comes riding , up to the old inn-door. 95 


XI 

Over the cobbles he clatters and clangs in the dark inn-yard; 

And he taps with his whip on the shutters, but all is locked 
and barred ; 

He whistles a tune to the window, and who should be waiting 
there 

But the landlord's black-eyed daughter, 

Bess, the landlord's daughter, 

Plaiting a dark red love-knot into her long black hair. 100 

Alfred Noyes j 


22. IN THE BAZAARS OF HYDERABAD 


This poem is included in Part I. as an instance of how the 
descriptive form is used by a modem Indian poet. In an 
unusual rhyme-scheme the poem creates before our eyes the 
sights of an Indian bazaar, and brings its familiar noises to 
our ears. It is an interesting example of the music which 
exists in words : for the effect of the poem depends not only 
upon the picture which it creates, but upon the words them¬ 
selves. Every phrase (‘ Cithar, sarangi and drum,’ or ‘ Sandal¬ 
wood, henna and spice ’) is a song in itself; and the poem is as 
brilliant as a jewel in the girdle of the dancers, as sweet as 
the music of the cithar. 

1. What do you sell, O yc merchants ? 

Richly your wares are displayed. 

Turbans of crimson and silver, 

Tunics of purple brocade , 4 

Mirrors with panels of amber , 

Daggers with handles of jade. 

2. What do you weigh, O ye vendors ? 

Saffron and lentil and rice. 8 

What do you grind, O ye maidens ? 

Sandalwood , henna , and spice. 

Line . 

4 * Tunics l perhaps aehkans or short coats. 

7. vendors : merchants or shopkeepers 

*33 
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What do you call, O ye pedlars ? 
Chessmen and ivory dice. 

3. What do you make, O ye goldsmiths ? 

Wristlet and anklet and ring , 

Bells for the feet of blue pigeons , 

Frail as a dragon-fly's whig , 

Girdles of gold for the dancers , 

Scabbards of gold for the king. 

4. What do you cry, O ye fruitmen ? 

Citron , pomegranate , and plum. 

What do you play, O musicians ? 

Cithar , sarangi, and drum. 

What do you chant, O magicians ? 

Spells for the aeons to come. 

5. What do you weave, O ye flower-girls 
With tassels of azure and red ? 

Crowns for the brow of a bridegroom, 
Chaplets to garland his bed , 

Sheets of white blossoms new-gathered 
To perfume the sleep of the dead. 

Sarojini 

Line. 

11. pedlars: wandering merchants. 

18. Scabbards : the sheaths in which swords are kept. 

24. Spells : charms. 

aeons : centuries. 

26. tassels : jhalar. 

azure : blue. 

28. Chaplets : garlands. 


12 


16 


20 


24 


28 


Naidu 



23. FLANNAN ISLE 


Like ‘ He fell among Thieves,’ this poem leaves much to 
the imagination. The scene is a lonely lighthouse on Flannan 
Island, whose light has failed, warning those on the mainland 
that something is wrong. Three men set out in a boat to the 
lighthouse, which has an evil reputation, but they find no sign 
of the men who should have been on duty. An untouched 
meal and an overturned chair reveal that the unknown tragedy 
must have been swift and sudden. But of its cause they can 
find no trace. 

i. ‘ Though three men dwell on Flannan Isle 
To keep the lamp alight, 

As we steer’d under the lec we caught 

No glimmer through the night 1 ’ 4 

?. A passing ship at dawn had brought 
The news ; and quickly we set sail, 

To find out what strange thing might ail 

The keepers of the deep-sea light. 8 

3 - The winter day broke blue and bright, 

With glancing sun and glancing spray, 

As o’er the swell our boat made way, 

As gallant as a gull in flight. 12 

Line. 

3. lee : the sheltered side of the island. 

caught : could see. 

4. glimmer : light. 

7. ail : have happened to. 
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4- But, as we near’d the lonely Isle ; 

And look’d up at the naked height; 

And saw the lighthouse towering white, 
With blinded lantern, that all night 
Had never shot a spark 
Of comfort through the dark, 

So ghostly in the cold sunlight 
It seem’d, that we were struck the while 
With wonder all too dread for words. 


5. And, as into the tiny creek 

We stole beneath the hanging crag, 

We saw three queer, black, ugly birds— 
Too big, by far, in my belief, 

For guillemot or shag— 

Like seamen sitting bolt-upright 
Upon a half-tide reef: 

But, as we near’d, they plunged from sight, 
Without a sound, or spurt of white. 

And still too mazed to speak, 

We landed ; and made fast the boat; 

And climb’d the track in single file, 

Each wishing he was safe afloat, 

On any sea, however far, 

So it be far from Flannan Isle : 


Line. 

22. creek : bay or natural harbour. 

23. crag : the rock on which the lighthouse was built. 
26. guillemot or shag : gulls or sea-birds. 

28. half-tide reef : a rock uncovered at half-tide. 
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And still we seem’d to climb, and climb, 

As though we’d lost all count of time, 

And so must climb for evermore. 

Yet, all too soon, we reached the door— 

The black, sun-blister’d lighthouse-door, 

That gaped for us ajar. 

6 . As, on the threshold, for a spell, 

We paused, we seem’d to breathe the smell 
Of limewash and of tar. 

Familiar as our daily breath, 

As though ’twere some strange scent of death 
And so, yet wondering, side by side, 

We stood a moment, still tongue-tied : 

And each with black foreboding eyed 
The door, ere we should fling it wide, 

To leave the sunlight for the gloom : 

Till, plucking courage up, at last, 

Hard on each other’s heels we pass’d 
Into the living-room. 

7 - Yet, as we crowded through the door, 

We only saw a table, spread 

For dinner, meat and cheese and bread ; 

But all untouch’d ; and no one there : 

As though, when they sat down to eat, 

Line. 

42 - gaped ajar : stood partly open. 

43. spell : moment. 

49 - tongue-tied : silent. 

50. foreboding : a feeling of approaching disaster. 
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Ere they could even taste, 

Alarm had come ; and they in haste 
Had risen and left the bread and meat : 

For at the table-head a chair 64 

Lay tumbled on the floor. 

We listen’d ; but we only heard 
The feeble cheeping of a bird 

That starved upon its perch : 68 

And, listening still, without a word, 

We set about our hopeless search. 


8. We hunted high, we hunted low, 

And soon ransack’d the empty house ; 72 

Then o’er the Island, to and fro, 

We ranged, to listen and to look 
In every cranny, cleft or nook 

That might have hid a bird or mouse : 76 

But, though we search’d from shore to shore, 

We found no sign in any place : 

And soon again stood face to face 

Before the gaping door : 80 

And stole into the room once more 

As frighten’d children steal. 


Line. 

67. cheeping : chirping or singing. The lighthouse keepers had a 
tame bird in a cage. 

72. ransack’d : searched thoroughly. 

74. ranged : wandered. 

75. cranny : hole, 
cleft: opening, 
nook : corner. 
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9- Aye : though we hunted high and low, 

And hunted everywhere, 

Of the three men’s fate we found no trace 
Of any kind in any place, 

But a door ajar, and an untouch’d meal, 

And an overtoppled chair. 

10. And, as we listen’d in the gloom 
Of that forsaken living-room— 

A chill clutch on our breath— 

We thought how ill-chance came to all 
Who kept the Flannan Light: 

And how the rock had been the death 
Of many a likely lad : 

How six had come to a sudden end, 

And three had gone stark mad : 

And one whom we’d all known as friend 
Had leapt from the lantern one still night, 

And fallen dead by the lighthouse wall : 

And long we thought 
On the three we sought, 

And of what might yet befall. 

11. Like curs a glance has brought to heel, 

We listen’d, flinching there : 

And look’d, and look’d, on the untouch’d meal 
And the overtoppled chair. 

Line. 

88. overtoppled : overturned or upset. 

95. likely : promising. 

104. curs : pariah dogs. 


84 


88 


92 


96 


too 


104 
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12. We seem’d to stand for an endless while, 108 
Though still no word was said, 

Three men alive on Flannan Isle, 

Who thought on three men dead. 

Wilfrid Wilson Gibson 

The poem arouses our interest and excitement. We share 
the mystery of the lonely tower, and its tragic record of death 
and madness. In form, with its irregular metre and unusual 
rhyme-scheme, it bridges the gulf between the Ballad and 
blank verse. 

Line. 

in. thought on : thought about. 



PART II 


In every language the Lyric or Song occupies a major 
position in poetic literature. Part II. of this book brings 
together a selection of Lyrics which are reasonably representa¬ 
tive of English lyrical poets and poetry. The Lyric is the form 
in which poets most easily express how life affects them and 
in which they write of its humour, its pleasures and its 
problems. In subject the Lyric generally deals with Love, 
Life, Death, War and Nature, and embraces all those great 
questions upon which men have pondered since time began. 
Some poets, it is true, have reserved their deepest thought for 
poetic forms which can find no place in this selection—such 
as the Ode and the Play—or have hammered out a form of 
their own. As examples of the latter we may mention ‘ The 
Ring and the Book ’ by Robert Browning and ‘ The Testa¬ 
ment of Beauty ’ by Robert Bridges—poems which contain a 
complete philosophy of life in forms specially created to 
express it appropriately. But the Lyric remains the normal 
expression of passing fancy as of profound thought. 

In form and rhythm it is in the tradition of the early 
Ballads, and many Lyrics have been set to music. In 
Shakespeare's time the English were a musical people and liis 
plays contain many songs and ballad-snatches (that is, parts 
of ballads which have been popularly sung long after the 
ballads themselves have been forgotten) which were familiar 
to his audience. But in England this love of music has 
gradually diminished and lyric poetry has now become a matter 
„ * 4 * 
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of ‘ Literature,’ more or less entirely removed from the world 
of popular experience and only read and appreciated by the 
few. / 

In Indian literature it will be interesting to see how far 
the deep musical sense of its peoples, working side by side 
with the far-reaching social changes brought about by con¬ 
tact with the literature and ideas of the West, and its different 
attitude towards love and romance, will produce a new type 
of Indian lyric poetry, following in the footsteps of Tagore, 
Chattopadaya and Sarojini Naidu. 

A group of Lyrics is more difficult to study than a collection 
of Ballads or narrative poems, on account of the fact that the 
Lyric lacks the interest of a story. For this reason the teacher 
and student may prefer to deal with this section piecemeal. 
But they have been grouped together deliberately, in order 
to illustrate the historical development of the Lyric and its 
unchanging essence from the sixteenth century to the present 
day. The Lyric is simple and direct; it has a marked rhythm 
which gives it the characteristic of a song ; it often conveys 
a great thought or a hidden meaning in a simple phrase. The 
Lyric should, therefore, be read first of all for enjoyment, 
allowing its message to speak for itself, and not attempting to 
understand its meaning by detailed analysis. 

But there is one most important point which must be borne 
in mind by the Indian student. In Eastern love poetry, with 
its rich imagery and portraiture, romance is veiled and 
mysterious—a realm of suggestion, allusion and inference. 
Any open reference to love and passion is generally ‘ indecent * 
or ‘ undesirable.’ But in English poetry the exact opposite 
is the case. Veiled allusions are ‘ indecent * and the pure 
expression of Romantic Love is frank and open. This distinc- 
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tion is often misunderstood, and much that is lovely in 
English poetry is therefore neglected. But this knowledge 
is essential to a proper appreciation of English lyric poetry, 
and must be constantly recalled. Indeed, Romance forms 
one of the main themes of English literature, both in prose 
and poetry ; and a proper understanding of the foundation 
on which it is based is a necessary qualification for the student, 
who needs constantly to remind himself that the ‘ kiss ’ and 
the ‘ embrace ’ in Western custom and literature are not 
symbols of lust and uncontrolled passion, as in the East with 
its different ideals and ideas they may often be, but are the 
entirely natural expression of Romantic Love. 

The Poetry of Death is more difficult than that of Love, 
because it involves religious beliefs. Men have always been 
puzzled by the real meaning of death, and in no country are 
such beliefs more diverse and more strongly held than in 
India. In this selection the student must remember that 
Death to the English poet (and to the Indian poet in a 
different philosophic sense) is but a ‘ passing ’ from one life 
to another, from the life of the body to the life of the spirit, 
often clouded with feelings of doubt, uncertainty and despair, 
but never regarded as an ‘ end.’ This feeling of confidence is 
well expressed in Hartley Coleridge’s 4 Early Death ’ and 
Richard Middleton’s ‘ On a Dead Child.’ 



2 4 . AS YE CAME FROM THE HOLY LAND 


Although this poem might reasonably be included amongst 
Ballads, it is an interesting example of an early Love Lyric. 
The poet characterizes love as ‘ a careless child,’ interested 
only in pleasure and happiness, without any lasting powers : 

Love likes not the falling fruit, 

Nor the withered tree. 

In his bitterness he scorns the love of women, which he says is 
fickle and uncertain ; and he praises the purity of true love 
which is a fire of the mind : 

Never sick, never dead, never cold, 

From itself never turning. 

It is clear that the unknown author is a man, for men are 
always ready to blame women for the inconstancy of love. 
But his high ideals and his belief in the true nature of love 
form an excellent foundation upon which to build our under¬ 
standing of English lyric love-poetry. Its perfect simplicity 
(e.g, verse 2) and the quiet way in which the last verse sums up 
the whole matter are especially to be noticed. 

1. As ye came from the holy land 
Of Walsinghame, 

Met you not with my true love 

By the way as you came ? 4 

Line. 

2. Walsinghame : an abbey or Church in Norfolk, which was a 
famous place of pilgrimage. 
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2. How should I know your true love, 

That have met many a one 

As I came from the holy land, 

That have come, that have gone ? 8 

3. She is neither white nor brown, 

But as the heavens fair ; 

There is none hath her form divine 

In the earth or the air. 12 

4. Such a one did I meet, good sir, 

Such an angelic face, 

Who like a nymph, like a queen, did appear 
In her gait, in her grace. 16 

5. She hath left me here alone, 

All alone, as unknown, 

Who sometime did me lead with herself, 

And me loved as her own. 20 

6. What’s the cause that she leaves you alone 
And a new way doth take, 

1 hat sometime did love you as her own, 

And her joy did you make ? 

7. I have loved her all my youth, 

But now am old, as you see : 

Love likes not the falling fruit, 

Nor the withered tree. 

Line. 

15. nymph: fairy maiden. 


24 


28 
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8. Know that Love is a careless child, 

1 

And forgets promise past: 

He is blind, he is deaf when he list, 

And in faith never fast. 

I 

9. His desire is a dureless content, 

\ And a trustless joy ; 

' He is won with a world of despair, 

' And is lost with a toy. 

1 •, 

l . 

• io. Of womenkind such indeed is the love, 

Or the word love abused, 

Under which many childish desires 
And conceits are excused. 

j 11. But true love is a durable fire, 

In the mind ever burning, 

Never sick, never dead, never cold, 

From itself never turning. . 44 

Anon. (Sixteenth century) 

Line . 

31. when he list: when he wants to be. 

32. fast: constant. 

33. dureless : endless. 

34. a trustless joy : happiness without responsibilities. 

35-6. It costs much trouble and pain to win him, and he is lost again over 
a mere trifle. 

40. conceits : fancies or ideas. 

41. durable : lasting or permanent. 



The next two songs, taken from Shakespeare’s plays, 
breathe a very different spirit. In the first, the poet urges 
the deception of men and their inconstancy (contrast this 
with the previous poem I) and pleads for cheerfulness and good 
spirits. In the second, he stresses the belief that love is for 
youth and the present: 

Present mirth hath present laughter. 

Then (he sings), for there is no profit in delay, let us take full 
advantage of Love’s opportunities, converting all our sounds 
of woe into ‘ Hey nonny nonny.’ (The student should 
remember that these are essentially Songs, and should try 
to catch their spirit of light-heartedness and enjoyment.) 

25. SIGH NO MORE, LADIES 

1. Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more ; 

Men were deceivers ever ; 

One foot in sea, and one on shore, 

To one thing constant never : 

Then sigh not so, but let them go, 5 

And be you blithe and bonny, 

Converting all your sounds of woe 
Into Hey nonny nonny I 

Line. 

6 . blithe : light-hearted, 
bonny : happy. 

8 . Hey nonny nonny : the words mean nothing, but are intended to 
convey laughter and cheerfulness. 
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Line. 

10. dumps 
12. leavy : 


Sing no more ditties, sing no more 

Of dumps so dull and heavy ; 10 

The fraud of men was ever so, 

Since summer first was leavy : 

Then sigh not so, but let them go, 

And be you blithe and bonny, 

Converting all your sounds of woe 15 

Into Hey nonny nonny ! 

Shakespeare 

: unhappiness. 

leafy, i.e. since the leaves of summer first appeared. 


26. SWEET-AND-TWENTY 

1. O Mistress mine, where are you roaming ? 
O, stay and hear I your true love’s coming, 
That can sing both high and low : 

Trip no further, pretty sweeting ; 

Journeys end in lovers meeting, 

Every wise man’s son doth know. 


Line . 


2. What is love ? ’tis not hereafter ; 

Present mirth hath present laughter ; 

What’s to come is still unsure : 

In delay there lies no plenty ; 10 

Then come kiss me, sweet-and-twenty I 
Youth’s a stuff will not endure. 

Shakespeare 


1. Mistress : a common Elizabethan word meaning lady, from 
which the English abbreviation ‘ Mrs.’ is derived. Here it means 
‘ my Beloved.' 

4. Trip : wander. 



27. THE LOVER’S RESOLUTION 


Here is another contrast. Despairing of winning his 
beloved, the poet tries to persuade himself that he does not 
care. 

For if she be not for me 
What care I for whom she be? 

Yet his love is deep and genuine enough, for 

If she love me, this believe, 

I will die, ere she shall grieve. 

So the pains of unsuccessful love have always tempted men 
to scorn and bitterness ; and the heart is ever ready to find the 
cause of its unhappiness outside itself. 

x* Shall I, wasting in despair, 

Die because a woman’s fair ? 

Or make pale my cheeks with care 

’Cause another's rosy are ? 4 

Be she fairer than the day, 

Or the flow’ry meads in May, 

If she think not well of me, 

What care I how fair she be ? 8 

2. Shall my silly heart be pined 
’Cause I see a woman kind ? 

Line. 

9. pined : unhappy. 
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Or a well disposed nature 

Joined with a lovely feature ? 12 

Be she meeker, kinder, than 

Turtle-dove or pelican, 

If she be not so to me, 

What care I how kind she be ? 16 


3. Shall a woman’s virtues move 
Me to perish for her love ? 

Or her well-deservings known 

Make me quite forget my own ? 20 

Be she with that goodness blest 

Which may merit name of Best, 

If she be not such to me, 

What care I how good she be ? 24 



4. ’Cause her fortune seems too high, 
Shall I play the fool and die ? 

She that bears a noble mind, 

If not outward helps she find, 
Thinks what with them he would do 
That without them dares her woo ; 
And unless that mind I see, 

What care I how great she be ? 




Line. 

11. well disposed : kind and generous. 

14. turtle-dove : often regarded by poets as a symbol of love. 

pelican : owing to a superstition that the pelican feeds its young 
on blood drawn from its own breast, it has become a symbol of 
faithful love. 
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5. Great, or good, or kind, or fair, 

I will ne’er the more despair ; 

If she love me, this believe, 

I will die ere she shall grieve ; 

If she slight me when I woo, 

I can scorn and let her go ; 

For if she be not for me, 

What care I for whom she be ? 40 

George Wither, 1588-1667 



The next two Lyrics speak for themselves. Breathing the 
confidence and assurance of happiness in love, they are 
typical of all that is best in the English love-lyric. 

28. THE BRACELET : TO JULIA 

Why I tie about thy wrist, 

Julia, this silken twist; 

For what other reason is’t 

But to show thee how, in part, 4 

Thou my pretty captive art ? 

But thy bond-slave is my heart: 

’Tis but silk that bindeth thee, 

Knap the thread and thou art free ; 8 

But ’tis otherwise with me : 

—I am bound and fast bound, so 
That from thee I cannot go ; 

If I could, I would not so. 12 

Robert Herrick, 1591-1674 

Line. 

8. Knap : break. 


Line. 


29. TO ANTHEA, WHO MAY COMMAND HIM 

ANYTHING 

1. Bid me to Jjye, and I will live 
Thy Protestant to be ; 

Or bid me love, and I will give 
A loving heart to thee. 


2. Protestant: lover, ever protesting of his love. 
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2. A heart as soft, a heart as kind, 

A heart as sound and free 

As in the whole world thou canst find, 

That heart I’ll give to thee. 8 

3. Bid that heart stay, and it will stay 
To honour thy decree : 

Or bid it languish quite away, 

And’t shall do so for thee. 12 

4. Bid me to weep, and I will weep 
While I have eyes to see : 

And, having none, yet will I keep 
A heart to weep for thee. 16 

5 - Bid me despair, and I’ll despair 
Under that cypress-tree : 

Or bid me die, and I will dare 

E’en death to die for thee. 20 


6 . Thou art my life, my love, my heart, 
The very eyes of me : 

And hast command of every part 
To live and die for thee. 


Robert Herrick 


Line. 

18. cypress-tree : because it is often found in graveyards and 
cemeteries, the cypress is regarded as a symbol of sorrow and 
despair. 



3 o. DEATH THE LEVELLER 


This is a poem reflecting the truth that all man’s pomp and 
power is in vain. Glory and greatness, riches and victories— 
all are the slaves of Death, which restores all men to one 
level. It is a thought which runs through the literature of 
East and West. 

‘ We brought nothing into this world, and we shall take 
nothing out of it.’ What alone is lasting and permanent is 
the character of men : 

Only the actions of the just 

Smell sweet and blossom in their dust. 

% 

Although it is grim and quiet in its warning, it echoes the cry 
of religious leaders and prophets all down the ages. 

Sceptre and Crown 
Must tumble down, 

And in the dust be equal made 

With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 

i. The glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; • 

There is no armour against Fate ; 

Death lays his icy hand on kings : 4 

Line. 

i blood and state : birth and position. 

3. armour : defence. 
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Sceptre and Crown 
Must tumble down, 

And in the dust be equal made 

With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 8 



Line. 


Some men with swords may reap the field, 

And plant fresh laurels where they kill : 

But their strong nerves at last must yield ; 

They tame but one another still : 12 

Early or late 
They stoop to fate, 

And must give up their murmuring breath 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 16 

The garlands wither on your brow ; 

Then boast no more your mighty deeds ! 

Upon Death’s purple altar now 

See where the victor-victim bleeds. 20 

Your heads must come 

To the cold tomb : 

Only the actions of the just 

Smell sweet and blossom in their dust. 24 

James Shiklev, 1596-1666 


5-8. Kings and peasants are made equal in death. 

9*10. Some men may try to live by the sword, and seek glory on the 
battlefield. 

12. They tame : the sword can only defeat man. It cannot defeat 
Death. 

17. garlands : crowns of victory and power. 

19. purple : because it is running with blood. 

20. victor-victim : although men may be victors in life, they are 
themselves the victims of death. 

23-4. Only the actions of just men live after them. 



31. GO, LOVELY ROSE 

It would be difficult to find a more perfect example of 
the love-lyric than this poem. The rose has always been 
particularly associated with love, and the poet here employs 
one as messenger to his beloved, charged with the plea that 
since all things lovely will fade and die, she should not hide 
herself from view, but 

Suffer herself to be desired, 

And not blush so to be admired. 

1. Go, lovely Rose— 

Tell her that wastes her time and me, 

That now she knows 
When I resemble her to thee, 

How sweet and fair she seems to be. 5 

2. Tell her that’s young, 

And shuns to have her graces spied, 

That hadst thou sprung 
In deserts where no men abide, 

Thou must have uncommended died. 10 

3. Small is the worth 
Of beauty from the light retired : 

Line. 

4. resemble : compare. 

7. Is too shy to welcome admiration. 

12. Of beauty hidden from the world. 
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Bid her come forth, 

Suffer herself to be desired, 

And not blush so to be admired. 15 

4. Then die—that she 

The common fate of all things rare 
May read in thee ; 

How small a part of time they share 

That are so wondrous sweet and fair ! 20 

Edmund Waller, 1606-1687 

Line. 

14- suffer : allow 



L^yw 

The next four poems require little explanation. They deal 
with the despair, the uncertainty, the mystery and the con¬ 
stancy of love. 



32. THE ENCHANTMENT 

1. I did but look and love awhile, 

’Twas but for one half-hour ; 

Then to resist I had no will, 

And now I have no power. 4 

2. To sigh and wish is all my ease ; 

Sighs which do heat impart 
Enough to melt the coldest ice, 

Yet cannot warm your heart. 8 

3. O would your pity give my heart 
One comer of your breast, 

’Twould leam of yours the winning art, 

And quickly steal the rest. 12 

Thomas Otway, 1652-1685 


Line. 

11. the winning art: the way to win your love. 


. ..n 
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33 . TELL ME, MY HEART, IF THIS BE LOVE 

1. When Delia on the plain appears, 

Awed by a thousand tender fears 

I would approach, but dare not move : 

Tell me, my heart, if this be love ? 4 

2. Whene’er she speaks, my ravish’d ear 
No other voice than hers can hear, 

No other wit but hers approve : 

Tell me, my heart, if this be love ? 8 

3. If she some other youth commend, 

Though I was once his fondest friend, 

His instant enemy I prove : 

Tell me, my heart, if this be love ? 12 

4. When she is absent, I no more 
Delight in all that pleased before— 

The clearest spring, or shadiest grove : 

Tell me, my heart, if this be love ? 16 

5. When fond of power, of beauty vain, 

Her nets she spread for every swain, 

Line. 

1. Delia : Delia, Celia and Phyllis arc the most common names in 
English love-lyrics. 

2. awed : overcome. 

5. ravish’d : delighted. 

15. grove : wood. 

18. She tried to attract other lovers. 
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I strove to hate, but vainly strove : 

Tell me, my heart, if this be love ? 20 

George Lvttleton, 1709-1773 


34. LOVE’S SECRET 

Here, in twelve lines, the poet laments the fact that Love 
cannot be confined in words, but is an expression of the spirit 
and the heart, which can only be experienced, not explained. 
The little fragment by Longfellow (although slightly out of 
historical position) forms an excellent contrast on the same 
theme. 


1. Never seek to tell thy love, 

Love that never told can be ; 

For the gentle wind doth move 

Silently, invisibly. 4 

2. I told my love, I told my love, 

I told her all my heart, 

Trembling, cold, in ghastly fears. 

Ah I she did depart 1 8 

3. Soon after she was gone from me, 

A traveller came' by, 

Silently, invisibly: 

He took her with a sigh. 12 

William Blake, 1757-1827 


i6i 

35. SILENT LOVE 

Who love would seek, 
Let him love evermore 
And seldom speak : 
For in love’s domain 
Silence must reign ; 

Or it brings the heart 

Smart 

And pain. 


Lint. 

4. domain : kingdom. 


4 

8 

Longfellow 
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36. A RED, RED ROSE 


1. O my Luve’s like a red, red rose 
That’s newly sprung in June : 

O my Luve’s like the melodie 

That’s sweetly play’d in tune 1 4 

2. As fair art thou, my bonnie lass, 

So deep in luve am I : 

And I will luve thee still, my dear, 

Till a’ the seas gang dry : 8 

3. Till a’ the seas gang dry, my dear, 

And the rocks melt wi’ the sun ; 

I will luve thee still, my dear, 

While the sands o’ life shall run. 12 

4. And fare thee weel, my only Luve, 

And fare thee weel a while 1 

And I will come again, my Luve, 

Tho’ it were ten thousand mile. 16 

Robert Burns, 1759-1796 

Line. 

5. lass : girl. 

8. a’: all. x 
gang: go. 

12. As long as life lasts. 

13. weel: well. 
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37 - EARLY DEATH 


This brave little poem may be compared with ‘ On a dead 
Child ’ by Richard Middleton. 

1. She pass’d away like morning dew 
Before the sun was high ; 

So brief her time, she scarcely knew 

The meaning of a sigh. 4 

2. As round the rose its soft perfume, 

Sweet love around her floated ; 

Admired she grew—while mortal doom 

Crept on, unfear’d, unnoted. 8 

3. Love was her guardian Angel here, 

But Love to Death resign’d her ; 

Tho’ Love was kind, why should we fear 

But holy Death is kinder ? 12 

Hartley Coleridge, 1796-1849 

Lint. 

11. fear : doubt. 
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38. SONG 


This little poem contains two beautiful word-pictures, in 
which the poet measures the depth of his feelings. 

1. How many times do I love thee, dear ? 

Tell me how many thoughts there be 
In the atmosphere 

Of a new-fall’n year, 4 

Whose white and sable hours appear 
The latest flake of Eternity : 

So many times do I love thee, dear. 

2. How many times do I love again ? 8 

Tell me how many beads there are 

In a silver chain 
Of evening rain, 

Unravell’d from the tumbling main, 12 

And threading the eye of a yellow star : 

So many times do I love again. 

Thomas Lovell Beddoes, 1803-1849 

Line. 

4. new fall'n : just ended. 

5. sable : black. 

6. flake : tiny part. 

9. beads : drops of water. 

13. threading: passing across. 
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39. SONG 


1. When I am dead, my dearest, 

Sing no sad songs for me ; 

Plant thou no roses at my head, 

Nor shady cypress tree : 4 

Be the green grass above me 
With showers and dewdrops wet ; 

And if thou wilt, remember, 

And if thou wilt, forget. 8 

2. I shall not see the shadows, 

I shall not feel the rain ; 

I shall not hear the nightingale 

Sing on, as if in pain ; 12 

And dreaming through the twilight 

That doth not rise nor set, 

Haply I may remember, 

And haply may forget. 16 

Christina Georgina Rossetti, 1830-1894 

Line 

15. Haply: perhaps. 
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40. O WORLD, BE NOBLER 


The poet pleads for the innocence of Love, that it may not 
be harmed and disappointed by contact with the lies, dis¬ 
honesty and evil of the world. All down the ages man has 
placed his beloved upon a pedestal in his thoughts, and he has 
striven to shield her from harm and pain. In these charming 
lines, the poet pleads with the world to become more noble— 
less unworthy of his love. 

O World, be nobler, for her sake 1 
If she but knew thee what thou art, 

What wrongs are borne, what deeds are done 
In thee, beneath thy daily sun, 4 

Know’st thou not that her tender heart 
For pain and very shame would break ? 

O World, be nobler, for her sake 1 

Laurence Binyon 


4 
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4 i. I NEVER SHALL LOVE THE SNOW AGAIN 


1. I never shall love the snow again 
Since Maurice died : 

With corniced drift it blocked the lane, 

And sheeted in a desolate plain 

The country side. 5 

2. The trees with silvery rime bedight 
Their branches bare. 

By day no sun appeared ; by night 

The hidden moon shed thievish light 

In the misty air. io 

3. We fed the birds that flew around 
In flocks to be fed : 

No shelter in holly or brake they found. 

The speckled thrush on the frozen ground 

Lay frozen and dead. 15 

Line. 

3. corniced drift: the snow was driven by the wind into deep 
‘ drifts * or heaps. 

6-7. The bare branches of the trees were white with frost and snow. 

13. holly: a tree with vivid red berries especially associated with 
Christmas. 

brake : wood. 

14. thrush : an English bird with a beautiful song. 
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4. We skated on stream and pond ; we cut 
The crinching snow 
To Doric temple or Arctic hut ; 

We laughed and sang at nightfall, shut 
By the fireside glow. 


20 


5. Yet grudged we our keen delights before 
Maurice should come. 

We said, ‘ In-door or out-of-door 
We shall love life for a month or more, 
When he is home.’ 


25 


6. They brought him home ; ’twas two days late 
For Christmas Day : 

Wrapped in white, in solemn state, 

A flower in his hand, all still and straight 
Our Maurice lay. 


30 


Line. 


And two days ere the year outgave 
We laid him low. 

The best of us truly were not brave, 
When we laid Maurice down in his grave 
Under the snow. 


35 


Robert Bridges, 1844-1930 


17. crinching : the snow was frozen hard and made a ‘ crinching ’ 
sound as they played with it. 

18. Doric temple : they made models of a Greek temple or arctic 
hut out of the snow. 

% 

31. outgave : ended. 



This poem expresses a private grief in such a way that it 
almost makes comment or criticism impossible. We share 
the excitement of the winter sports in the snow and look for¬ 
ward to Maurice’s return from school for the holidays. And 
then the last two verses, in their quiet intensity, and by reason 
of their amazing simplicity, enable us to share a grief that is 
too deep for words. The poem is rich with phrase and 
picture (‘corniced drift,’ 1 silver)’ rime bedight,’ ‘ thievish 
light,* 4 crinching snow ’) and it is an excellent example of 
the poet’s skill in inventing new forms for himself. Of 
modem English poets Robert Bridges is much the most re¬ 
markable ; and this tragic Lyric gives a fair idea of his 
original and powerful genius. 



42. ON A DEAD CHILD 


1. Man proposes, God in His time disposes, 

And so I wander’d up to where you lay, 

A little rose among the little roses, 

And no more dead than they. 4 

2. It seemed your childish feet were tired of straying, 

You did not greet me from your flower-strewn bed, 

• Yet still I knew that you were only playing— 

Playing at being dead. 8 

3. I might have thought that you were really sleeping, 

So quiet lay your eyelids to the sky, 

So still your hair, but surely you were peeping ; 

And so I did not cry. 12 

4. God knows, and in His proper time disposes, 

And so I smiled and gently called your name, 

Added my rose to your sweet heap of roses, 

And left you to your game. 16 

Richard Middleton 

The same theme as in the previous poem and yet how 
differently handled I It serves to heighten and emphasize the 
rigid self-control and intensity of * I never shall love the 
Snow again/ while it has a brave beauty of its own. 
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43. THE CAGE 


This is a cry of despair—not of love unfulfilled but of love 
unachieved. ‘ The Cage ’ is of the poet’s own building, a 
defence against the beauty and happiness of life because of 
the pain to which they often lead ; and yet it proves to be a 
prison from which there is no escape when the call for 
adventure comes at last. 

1. When I was young I built these cruel bars, 

This cold confining cage that shuts me in, 

Because I feared the beauty of the stars, 

And feared all beauty as I feared all sin. 4 

2. Beauty was tragic ; it would break my heart. 

And so I reared this rigid grim defence ; 

I hid alone within its walls, apart, 

With only safety for my recompense. 8 

3. Now, though I beat my wings, the stern bars mock, 
Knowing my youth is dead, my strength is past, 

I am too old to force the age-worn lock, 

Too old to venture forth and live at last. 12 




Anon. 


44. BID ME GOOD-BYE 


This is a good example of the modern Lyric—with a beauty 
of phrase that is in the best Lyric tradition. It was a poet who 
said that God gave us memory so that we might have roses in 
December (in England, of course, roses only bloom in the 
summer), and here the same idea is used to express the bitter¬ 
sweet of Love’s memory : 

A touch of June shall trouble old November 
As though you had passed by. 

1. Bid me good-bye before high summer passes, 

While yet your beauty bums me like the sun, 

Make your farewell, here, by the gathered grasses ; 
Since you must go, be gone. 4 

2. If there is nothing for us but surrender, 

.V Let us be swift, not faltering of will: 

< Thus has she been, and thus my eyelids end her ; 

>! I will not watch her wave me from the hill. 8 


3. When all your love and beauty they remember, 

Cold earth shall quicken and the tired trees sigh ; 

A touch of June shall trouble old November, 

As though you had passed by. 12 

1 Gerald Barry 

Line. 

5. nothing for us : no alternative. 

6. not faltering of will: without hesitation. 
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The next two poems will appeal particularly to Indian 
readers, and they offer a most interesting example of the way 
in which the English Lyric form has been used by an Indian 
poet to express Indian feelings and ideas. The 1 Rajput Love 
Song ’ is full of lovely phrases and the words sing their own 
message. They tell of the loneliness of separation and the 
joy of reunion. So closely is the poem woven together that 
it is easy to overlook the beauty of individual lines and phrases. 
Lines 7 and 8 are sheer poetry : 

Why should I fear the jealous dawn that spreads with cruel 
laughter, 

Sad veils of separation between your face and mine ? 

And the Song is full of memorable pictures ( e.g . ‘ soft 
consenting darkness,* * the drum-beats of the dawn,* ‘ radiant, 
swift, unconquered sword ’ and ‘ wild-bee hours ’). 

The second poem is a Lament for that most pathetic of all 
Indian figures—the girl-widow—‘ parted from her Lord’s 
caress.* The poem is rich with beauty of phrase and idea : 
and although according to Western ideas both poems may 
perhaps be criticized on the ground that they arc rather 
heavily overloaded with picture and imagery, that is in the 
tradition of Eastern Romantic poetry. 


* 
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45. A RAJPUT LOVE SONG 


(Parvati at her lattice') 

1. O Love ! were you a basil-wreath to twine among my 

tresses, 

A jewelled clasp of shining gold to bind around my sleeve, 

O Love ! were you the keora's soul that haunts my silken 
raiment, 

A bright, vermilion tassel in the girdles that I weave ; 4 

2. O Lovel were you the scented fan that lies upon my pillow, 

A sandal lute, or silver lamp that bums before my shrine, 
Why should I fear the jealous dawn that spreads with cruel 

laughter, 

Sad veils of separation between your face and mine ? 8 

3. Haste , O wild-bee hours to the gardens of the sunset / 

Fly , wild-parrot day to the orchards of the west / 

Come , O tender night , with your sweet , consoling darkness, 
And bring me my Beloved to the shelter of my breast! 12 

(Amar Singh in the saddle) 

4. O Love! were you the hooded hawk upon my hand that 

flutters, 

Its collar-band of gleaming bells atinkle as I ride, ^ 

Line. 

lattice : window. 

1. tresses : hair. 1 

4. vermilion: red. 

9. wild-bee : passing. 

10. wild-parrot : swift. 
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Love 1 were you a turban-spray of floating heron- 
feathfiJ, 

The radia nt, swift, unconquered sword that swingeth at my 
side; 



5. O Love ! were you a shield against the arrows of my 

foemen, 

An ajnulct of jade against the perils of the way, 

• How should the drum-beats of the dawn divide me from 
your bosom, 

Or the union of the midnight be ended with the day ? 20 

6 . Haste, O wild-deer hours, to the meadows of the sunset ! 

Fly, wild-stallion day, to the pastures of the west / 

' . ^ Come, O tranquil night, with your soft, consenting darkness, 

' And bear me to the fragrance of my Beloved's breast / 24 f 

f 

Sarojini Naidu 

Line. 

18. amulet: bracelet. . — , 

21. wild-deer : fleeting. ) • 

22. wild-stallion : galloping. 


46. DIRGE 

1. What longer need hath she of loveliness 

Whom Death has parted from her lord’s caress ? 

Of glimmering robes like rainbow-tangled mist, 

Of gleaming glass or jewels on her wrist, 4 

Blossoms or fillct-pcarl6 to deck her head, 

Or jasmine garlands to adorn her bed ? 

Line. 

Dirge : lament. 

5. fillet-pearls : crowns of pearls for her hair. 
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Put by the mirror of her bridal days. . . . 

Why needs she now its counsel or its praise, 

Or happy symbol of the henna le af 

For hands that know the comradeship of grief, 

Red spices for her lips that drink of sighs, 

Or black collyrium for her weeping eyes ? 


3. Shatter her shining bracelets, break the string j 
Threading the mystic marriage-beads that cling 
' ■,( Loth to desert a sobbing throat so sweet. 

('! * “Unbind the golden anklets on her feet, \ 16 

t'.: _. 1 1 ___i _i 1 


, Divest her of her azure veils and cloud 
V Her living beauty in a living shroud. • /t* , s * 

^ hr')**) • 

4. Nay, let her be 1 . . . what comfort can we give 

For joy so frail, for hope so fugitive ? 20 

The yearning pain of unfulfilled delight, 

The moonless vigils of her lonely night, 

For the abysmal anguish of her tears, 

And flowering springs that mock her empty years ? 24 


Sarojini Naidu 

Line. 

12. collyrium: surma. 

15. Loth : unwilling. 

17. azure : blue. 

23. abysmal: utter or awful. 


PART III 


This part contains examples of the most difficult of all 
poetic forms, the Sonnet. Because of its strict rules of rhyme 
and metre it is only successful in the hands of a great poet. 
Wordsworth, for instance, wrote more than six hundred sonnets 
of which very few arc at all memorable. But with Shake¬ 
speare, Milton, and Keats especially, and with some minor 
and modern poets, it has proved to be a form which has 
greatly enriched poetic literature. 

Its most striking characteristic is that its ideas are very 
closely put together ; and for this reason sonnets are difficult 
to read and to understand. They are often used to express a 
feeling or a number of connected ideas, and each line and 
phrase then becomes doubly important in order to convey the 
full meaning. It is like trying to paint a landscape on a canvas 
of very limited size with only a few colours. 

In form the Sonnet consists of fourteen lines : and the 
rhyme scheme is i, 4, 5, 8 ; 2, 3, 6, 7 ; 9, 12 ; 10, 13 ; 11, 14 ; 
although this scheme is often subjected to minor modifications. 
It is clear, therefore, that the Sonnet falls into two unequal 
parts, the first consisting of eight and the second of six lines, 
each part being complete in itself. 
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47. WHEN TO THE SESSIONS 


Shakespeare wrote 37 plays and 154 sonnets, and by his 
skill in using such diverse forms as blank verse and the 
Sonnet, emphasized his claim to be regarded as England’s 
greatest poet. This Sonnet deals with the same subject as 
‘ Bid Me Good-bye ’ in Part II.—the pain and sweetness of 
memory. In recalling the debits and credits of the past, 
Shakespeare finds comfort in the remembrance of friendship, 
which balances all losses and outweighs all sorrows. Some 
of its phrases, such as * Sessions of sweet silent thought,’ 
‘ death’s dateless night ’ and 4 remembrance of things past,’ 


have become proverbial. 


I 






When to the Sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past, 

I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, 

Yj | And with old woes new wail my dear time’s waste4 
Then can I drown an eye, unused to flow, 

For precious friends hid in death’s dateless night, 

And weep afresh love’s long-since-cancell’d woe, \s^ 
And moan th’ expense of many a vanish’d sight V 8 
Then can I grieve at grievances foregone/ ^ l ' 

And heavily from woe to woe tell o’er w <^^ 

Line. 

4. Regret once more the waste of my precious opportunities. 

5. drown an eye : weep. 

9. foregone : of the past. 
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The sad account of fore-bemoaned moan, 

Which I new pay as if not paid before. 12 

But if the while I think on thee, dear friend, 

All losses are restored and sorrows end. 

William Shakespeare 

11. fore-bemoanfed moan : previously lamented griefs. 

12. He feels the bitterness of past sorrows as keenly as though he had 
not already suffered for them in the past. 






4 8. WHEN IN THE CHRONICLE 


In this Sonnet Shakespeare recalls all the poems of all the 
poets in praise of Beauty, and finds the loveliness that they 
tried to express in the beauty of her to whom the Sonnet is 
addressed: 

They had not skill enough your worth to sing. 

But even he himself finds that her loveliness escapes the 
prison of words. 

For we, which now behold these present days, 

Have eyes to wonder, but lack tongues to praise. 

When in the chronicle of wasted time 
I see descriptions of the fairest wights, 

And beauty making beautiful old rime 
In praise of Ladies dead and lovely Knights ; 4 

Then, in the blazon of sweet beauty’s best, 

Of hand, of foot, of lip, of eye, of brow, 

I see their antique pen would have exprest 
Even such a beauty as you master now. 8 

So all their praises are but prophecies 

Line. 

i. chronicle : history or story. 

5. blazon : description. 

8 . master : possess. 
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1 

Of this our time, all you prefiguring ; 

And for they look’d but with divining eyes, 

They had not skill enough your worth to sing : 12 

For we, which now behold these present days, 

Have eyes to wonder, but lack tongues to praise. 

I William Shakespeare 

( 

Line. 

10. all you prefiguring : all their praise of beauty is summed up in 
you. 

11. for: because, 
divining : foreseeing. 




49. DEATH 


This is a fine expression of the belief that physical death is 
not the end of life. The poet claims that since death is merely 
a form of Rest and Sleep, it must be the source of comfort ; 
and mocks at Death, which is so little his own master that he 
is subject to Chance and the passions of men. Where lies the 
victory of death, when : 

One short sleep past, we wake eternally, 

And Death shall be no more ? 

Death, be not proud, though some have called thee 
Mighty and dreadful, for thou art not so : 

For those whom thou think’st thou dost overthrow 
1 Die not, poor Death ; nor yet canst thou kill me. 4 

From Rest and Sleep, which but thy picture be, 

Much pleasure, then from thee much more must flow ; 

And soonest our best men with thee do go— 

Rest of their bones and souls’ delivery 1 8 

Thou rt slave to fate, chance, kings, and desperate men, 
And dost with poison, war, and sickness dwell; 

And poppy or charms can make us sleep as well 

And better than thy stroke. Why swell’st thou then ? 12 

• One short sleep past, we wake eternally, 

And Death shall be no more : Death, thou shalt die 1 

• John Donne, 

Line . 

5. picture : reflection or likeness. 

11. poppy: from which opium is made. 

12. Why swell’st thou then ? : Why art thou proud ? 
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So. ON HIS BLINDNESS 


It is one of the marvels of human nature that the spirit 
of man can triumph over adversity. Examples may be found 
in Milton, most of whose poetry was written by dictation, 
Frederick Delius—the English musician—whose compositions 
were transcribed by the hand of another, and Beethoven, 
whose growing deafness prevented him from hearing much of 
his own music. In this Sonnet Milton questions what service 
God expects of him, denied the gift of sight ; and he finds 
comfort in the thought that service of the mind is just as 
acceptable as service of the body, and that they best fulfil 
God’s purposes who accept His Will, for : 


They also serve who only stand and waite. 


When I consider how my light is spent, 

Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide, 

And that one Talent which is death to hide 
Lodg’d with me useless, though my Soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest he returning chide, 

Doth God exact day-labour, light deny’d ? 

I fondly ask ; but Patience, to prevent 


Line. 

3 

4 - 

6 . 

7 * 


Talent: gift, 
bent: inclined, 
chide : blame, 
exact: demand. 


) -»U . 


I«3 
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That murmur, soon replies, God doth not need 
Either man’s work or his own gifts, who best 
Bear his milde yoak, they serve him best, his State 
Is Kingly. Thousands at his bidding speed 12 

And post o’er Land and Ocean without rest: 

They also serve who only stand and waite. 1 / 

John Milton, 1608-1674 


Line. 

11. yoak : burden ; now spelt * yoke.’ 
13. post: haste. 



The next two Sonnets are by Wordsworth, who wrote much 
of his poetry in this form. His most common theme is the 
beauty of Nature and man’s relation to it. In ‘ Westminster 
Bridge ’ he watches the great city of London in the early 
morning light, and it seems that for a moment its pulsing life 
has ceased to beat, its heart laid bare. In his mind he con¬ 
trasts the momentary silence with the noisy hum of the 
world’s largest city in its working hours. 








I 

Line. 



Si. WESTMINSTER BRIDGE 



Earth has not anything to show more fair : 
Dull would he be of soul who would pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty : 

This City now doth, like a garment, wear 
The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky ; 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his first splendour, valley, rock or hill ; 
Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep 1 
The river glideth at his own sweet will: 

Dear God 1 the very houses seem asleep ; 

And all that mighty heart is lying still 1 





8 


12 


William Wordsworth, 1770-1850 


9. steep : bathe. 
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52. MILTON 


In this Sonnet Wordsworth laments the death of Milton 
and sighs for the courage of his high ideals and his fearless 
patriotism. At the time when the poem was written, England 
was passing through the effects of prolonged wars and the 
industrial and social revolution. There was great need of a 
second Milton to defend the purity of public life and to keep 
alive the spirit of democracy. 


Milton ! thou should'st be living at this hour: 

England hath need of thee : she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters : altar, sword, and pen, 

Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 4 

Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men ; 

Oh 1 raise us up, return to us again ; 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 8 

i Thy soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart: 

Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea : 

Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 

So didst thou travel on life's common way, 12 

In cheerful godliness ; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 


Line. 

2. fen : marsh. 

5. dower : right. 


Wordsworth 
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53 - WHEN I HAVE FEARS THAT I MAY 

CEASE TO BE 


With a prophetic instinct that was only too soon to be 
justified (for he died at the early age of twenty-six), Keats 
here gives expression to his fear that death may come before 
he has had time to put on paper the crowded thoughts and 
romantic ideas with which his mind is filled. For a moment 
he seems to be outside the world, and he measures Fame and 
Love and the temporary values of life, against the background 
of Eternity. 


When I have fears that I may cease to be 
( , Before my pen has glean’d my teeming brain, 

Before high-pited books, in charact’ry, 

Hold like full gamers the full-ripen'd grain ; 4 

. When I behold, upon the night’s starr’d face, 

Huge cloudy symbols of a high romance, 

And feel that I may never live to trace 
Their shadows, with the magic hand of chance ; 8 

And when I feel, fair creature of an hour 1 
That I shall never look upon thee more, 

Never have relish in the faery power 

Lint. 

2. teeming : prolific or fruitful. 

3. charact’ry : his own handwriting. 

11. relish: pleasure. 
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Of unreflecting love ;—then on the shore 12 

Of the wide world I stand alone, and think, 

Till Love and Fame to nothingness do sink. 

John Keats, 1795-1821 


54 - LAST SONNET 


This is a Sonnet of supreme loveliness, written only a short 
while before his death. He longs for the steadfastness of the 
stars, and for a life of unchanging love. The first eight lines, 
describing the patient watchfulness of the stars, the slow 
ripples of the waves along the shores of the world, and the 
dazzling whiteness of snow new-fallen on the mountains, are 
among the most lovely in English literature. 


Bright Star, would I were steadfast as thou art— 

Not in lone splendour hung aloft the night, 

And watching, with eternal lids apart, 

Like Nature’s patient sleepless Eremite, 4 

The moving waters at their priest-like task 
Of pure ablution round earth’s human shores, 

Or gazing on the new soft-fallen mask 

Of snow upon the mountains and the moors— 8 

No—yet still steadfast, still unchangeable, 

Pillow’d upon my fair love’s ripening breast, 

To feel for ever its soft fall and swell, 

Awake for ever in a sweet unrest, 12 

Still, still to hear her tender-taken breath, 

And so live ever—or else swoon to death. 


Lint. 


Keats 


4. Eremite : watcher or guardian. 

5. priest-like : as though the waves were fulfilling a duty in washing 
the shore. 
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“55. DEATH 



This Sonnet meditates upon the real nature and meaning 
of Death. Its power lies not in the failing of breath, the 
blindness of sight or the coldness of flesh—but in the fear 
that Death may be followed by forgetfulness in the minds of 
those we love. If visits to new graves, 

In tender pilgrimage, will cease to go 
So duly and so oft . . . 

then there lies indeed the real bitterness of death. 


It is not death, that sometime in a sigh 

This eloquent breath shall take its speechless flight; 

That sometime these bright stars, that now reply 
In sunlight to the sun, shall set in night; 4 

That this warm conscious flesh shall perish quite, 

And all life’s ruddy springs forget to flow ; 

That thoughts shall cease, and the immortal sprite 
Be lapp’d in alien clay and laid below ; 8 

It is not death to know this—but to know 
That pious thoughts, which visit at new graves 
In tender pilgrimage, will cease to go 

Line. 

6 . ruddy : healthy. 

7. sprite : spirit. 

8 . lapp’d : buried. 
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So duly and so oft—and when grass waves 12 

Over the pass’d-away, there may be then 
No resurrection in the minds of men. 

j Thomas Hood, 1798-1845 

I 

Line. 

14. resurrection : revival of memory; 




56. SONNET FROM THE PORTUGUESE 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning, the wife of Robert Browning, 
was herself a poet, and the romance and happiness of their 
married life is reflected in her poetry. This Sonnet, one of a 
series called ‘ Sonnets from the Portuguese/ pleads for a sure 
foundation for their love, that it may last for ever. 

If thou must love me, let it be for naught 
Except for love’s sake only. Do not say, 

‘ I love her for her smile—her look—her way 
Of speaking gently,—for a trick of thought 4 

That falls in well with mine, and certes brought 
A sense of pleasant ease on such a day ’— 

For these things in themselves, Beloved, may 
Be changed, or change for thee—and love, so wrought, 8 
May be unwrought so. Neither love me for 
Thine own dear pity’s wiping my cheeks dry : 

A creature might forget to weep, who bore 

Thy comfort long, and lose thy love thereby ! 12 

But love me for love’s sake, that evermore 

Thou mayst love on, through love’s eternity. 

• # 0 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 1806-1861 

Line. 

10. This line refers to the fact that for much of her life Mrs. Browning 
was an invalid. 
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57. THE SOUND OF THE SEA 


A Sonnet by the author of ‘ King Robert of Sicily,’ in 
which he pictures the first ripples of the flowing tide, and 
compares the growing music of the waves with the thoughts 
and inspirations that sometimes sweep through us and take 
possession of our reason. 

The sea awoke at midnight from its sleep, 

And round the pebbly beaches far and wide 
I heard the first wave of the rising tide 
Rush onward with uninterrupted sweep ; 4 

A voice out of the silence of the deep, 

A sound mysteriously multiplied 

As of a cataract from the mountain’s side. 

Or roar of winds upon a wooded steep. 8 

So comes to us at times, from the unknown 
And inaccessible solitudes of being, 

The rushing of the sea-tides of the soul; 

% 

And inspirations, that we deem our own, 12 

Are some divine foreshadowing and foreseeing 
Of things beyond our reason or control. 

Longfellow 

Line. ' f 

8 . steep : hillside. ‘ j ^ > 


58. SONNET 


The poet takes us to the shores of America in 1492, and 
we are shown the astonishment and fear of a Red Indian who 
watches the ships of Columbus reach the New World. 

There was an Indian, who had known no change, 

Who strayed content along a sunlit beach 
Gathering shells. He heard a sudden strange 
Commingled noise ; looked up : and gasped for speech. 4 
For in the bay, where nothing was before, 

Moved on the sea, by magic, huge canoes, 

With bellying cloths on poles, and not one oar, 

And fluttering coloured signs and clambering crews. 8 
And he, in fear, this naked man alone, 

His fallen hands forgetting all their shells, 

His lips gone pale, knelt low behind a stone, 

And stared, and saw, and did not understand, 12 

Columbus’s doom-burdened caravels 

Slant to the shore and all their seamen land. 

J. C. Squire 

Line. 

7. bellying cloth9 : sails filled with the wind. 

13. doom-burdened caravels : fateful ships. 



PART IV 


The last part of this book contains a varied selection of 
poems. The majority of them have been chosen to illustrate 
how the tide of poetry continues to flow, from age to age 
and from continent to continent. The selection includes 
Masefield, Tagore and a number of contemporary American 
poets, and such names as Herrick, Shelley and Robert 
Bridges among those who live now only in their poetry. 
Each poem represents one face of the jewel of English 
poetry, one note in its unbroken melody ; and by their 
difference one from another it is hoped that they will illus¬ 
trate the riches of the heritage handed down in a continuous 
tradition from Chaucer to the present day. 

. - • ... 
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59 . THE CHARACTER OF A HAPPY LIFE 

This is a fine portrait of character. The poet contrasts all 
the many things that men often regard as more important 
than character—riches, flattery, pleasure—with the strength 
of a man who is master of himself, and who is freed from hope 
and despair. Notice how skilfully the poem concentrates 
thought and message in the minimum of simple language. 

1. How happy is he bom and taught 
That serveth not another’s will; 

Whose armour is his honest thought, 

And simple truth his utmost skill 1 4 

2. Whose passions not his masters are ; 

Whose soul is still prepared for death, 

Untied unto the world by care 

Of public fame or private breath ; * 

3. Who envies none that chance doth raise, 

Nor vice ; who never understood 

How deepest wounds are given by praise; 

Nor rules of state, but rules of good ; ij 

4. Who hath his life from rumours freed ; 

Whose conscience is his strong retreat; 

Lint. 

6 . still: always. 

8 . private breath : the flattery of a friend. 
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Whose state can neither flatterers feed, 

Nor ruin make oppressors great ; 16 

5. Who God doth late and early pray 
More of His grace than gifts to lend ; 

• ' And entertains the harmless day 

With a religious book or friend ; 20 

6. —This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise or fear to fall : 

Lord of himself, though not of lands, 

And having nothing, yet hath all. 24 

Henry Wotton, 1568-1639 

Lint. 

15*16. Whose position is not worth the attention of flatterers, nor 
sufficiently important to attract intriguers seeking their own 
profit. 

21. servile band 9 : influences that debase true character. 
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6o. GATHER YE ROSEBUDS 


Robert Herrick has already been represented in Part II. : 
but he stands for so much that is best in the English poetic 
tradition that room is found here for two more lyrics. The 
first is a light-hearted song, in the spirit of Shakespeare’s 
‘ Sweet-and-Twenty,’ advising youth to make the best of 
its opportunities. It is essentially a Song , with a vigorous 
humour and liveliness of its own. 

1. Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 

Old Time is still a-flying : 

And this same flower that smiles to-day 
To-morrow will be dying. 4 

2. The glorious lamp of heaven, the sun, 

The higher he’s a-getting, 

The sooner will his race be run, 

And nearer he’s to setting. 8 

3. That age is best which is the first, 

When youth and blood are warmer ; 

But being spent, the worse, and worst 

Times still succeed the former. 12 


Line. 

1. Gather ye rosebuds : a lovely phrase, meaning 1 make the best 
of youth,’ since rosebuds soon grow old and die. 

X98 
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4. Then be not coy, but use your time, 
And while ye may, go marry : 

For having lost but once your prime, 
You may for ever tarry. 


Line. 

IS. prime : youth. 


Robert 


16 

Herrick 



6i. TO DAFFODILS 


In this second poem, Herrick sings to the daffodils. The 
daffodil is one of the most graceful and beautiful flowers of the 
English Spring, and to the Englishman abroad, as well as to 
the native poet, it is often a symbol of England’s loveliness. 
But the English Spring is short, and soon the daffodil gives 
way to the flowers of summer. The theme of the poem is in 
keeping with de la Mare’s lovely lines : 

Look thy last on all things lovely 
Every hour. . . . 

Since that all things thou would’st praise - 
Beauty took from those who loved them 
In other days. 

Fail daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon ; 

As yet the early-rising sun 

Has not attain’d his noon. 4 

Stay, stay 

Until the hasting day 
Has run 

But to the evensong ; 

And, having pray’d together, we 

Will go with you along. 8 

We have short time to stay, as you, 

We have as short a Spring ; 
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As quick a growth to meet decay, 

As you, or anything. 12 

We die 

As your hours do, and dry 
Away 

Like to the summer’s rain ; 

Or as the pearls of morning’s dew. 

Ne’er to be found again. 16 

Robert Herrick 


c 2 



62. ON A FLY DRINKING OUT OF HIS CUP 


Here is something of the same spirit; and although of no 
special poetic merit, the poem is an amusing illustration of 
how humour and philosophy can be combined by a witty pen. 

1. Busy, curious, thirsty fly 1 
Drink with me and drink as I : 

Freely welcome to my cup, 

Couldst thou sip and sip it up : 4 

Make the most of life you may, ' 

Life is short and wears away. 

2. Both alike are mine and thine 

Hastening quick to their decline : 8 

Thine’s a summer, mine’s no more, 

Though repeated to threescore. 

Threescore summers, when they’re gone, 

Will appear as short as one 1 12 

William Oldys, 1687-1761 
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63. THE MOON 


Although much of what Shelley wrote ranks among the 
best poetry in the language, it is nevertheless true that most 
of it is too difficult for the Intermediate stage. These two 
fragments can give but little idea of his peculiar genius : but 
they illustrate his extraordinary power of painting word- 
pictures and of clothing images of the mind and fancy in a 
dream of words. He pictures the moon as a dying lady, pale 
with the weariness of wandering alone through the heavens, 
with no rest and no companion. 





And, like a dying lady lean and pale, 

Who totters forth, wrapp’d in a gauzy veil, 

1 

Out of her chamber, led by the insane 
\ And feeble wanderings of her fading brain, 

\ The moon arose up in the murky east 
1 A white and shapeless mass. 

1 Art thou pale for weariness 

Of climbing heaven and gazing on the earth, 

Wandering companionless 

Among the stars that have a different birth, 

And ever changing, like a joyless eye 
That finds no object worth its constancy ? 

I Percy Bysshe Shelley, 1792-1822 

Jbuzy : filmy or transparent, 
murky : dark. 
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64. OZYMANDIAS 


This is a poem illustrating the passing of human pomp and 
power. A statue in the desert of a King of Kings, now broken 
and neglected, bears witness to the hopeless attempt of men 
to keep alive the memory of their greatness by building 
monuments of brick and stone ; for soon the hammers of the 
builders are succeeded by the hammers of decay. 

I met a traveller from an antique land 
Who said : Two vast and trunkless legs of stone 
Stand in the desert. Near them, on the sand, 

Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose frown, 

And wrinkled lip, and sneer of cold command, 

Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 
Which yet survive, stamped on these lifeless things, 

The hand that mocked them and the heart that fed : 

And on the pedestal these words appear : 

‘ My name is Ozymandias, king of kings : 

Look on my works, ye Mighty, and despair I ’ 

Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare 
The lone and level sands stretch far away. 

, Shelley 

> 
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6s. THE LIGHTHOUSE 


Few inventions of science have been so useful to humanity 
as the building of a chain of lighthouses around the dangerous 
coasts of the world. In this poem Longfellow pictures a 
lighthouse on a rocky point far out to sea. He watches the 
waves hurl themselves in vain against its base ; sees the ships 
pass and re-pass, guided by its steadfast light ; and welcomes 
its service in the bringing of man closer unto man. 

1. The rocky ledge runs far into the sea, 

And on its outer point, some miles away, 

The Lighthouse lifts its massive masonry, 

A pillar of fire by night, of cloud by day. 4 

2. Even at this distance I can see the tides, 

Upheaving, break unheard along its base, 

A speechless wrath, that rises and subsides 

In the white lip and tremor of the face. 8 

3. And as the evening darkens, lo t how bright, 

Through the deep purple of the twilight air. 

Beams forth the sudden radiance of its light 

With strange, unearthly splendour in the glare 1 12 

4. Not one alone ; from each projecting cape 
And perilous reef along the ocean’s verge, 

Starts into life a dim, gigantic shape, 

Holding its lantern o’er the restless surge. 16 
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Line. 

40 


5. Like the great giant Christopher it stands 
Upon the brink of the tempestuous wave, , 
Wading far out among the rocks and sands, 

The night-o’ertaken mariner to save. 

6. And the great ships sail outward and return, , 
Bending and bowing o’er the billowy swells, '■ ' 
And ever joyful, as they see it bum, 

They wave their silent welcomes and farewells. 

7. They come forth from the darkness, and their sails 
Gleam for a moment only in the blaze, 

And eager faces, as the light unveils, 

Gaze at the tower, and vanish while they gaze. 

8. The mariner remembers when a child, 

On his first voyage, he saw it fade and sink ; 

And when, returning from adventures wild, 

He saw it rise again o’er ocean’s brink. 

9. Steadfast, serene, immovable, the same 
Year after year, through all the silent night 
Burns on for evermore that quenchless flame, 
Shines on that inextinguishable light I 

10. It sees the ocean to its bosom clasp 

The rocks and sea-sand with the kiss of peace ; 

It sees the wild winds lift it in their grasp, 

And hold it up, and shake it like a fleece. , 


20 


24 


28 


32 


36 


40 


fleece : a sheep-skin. Here it means that the wind whips the 
waves into white breakers of spray. 
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The startled waves leap over it ; the storm 
Smites it with all the scourges of the rain, 

And steadily against its solid form 

Press the great shoulders of the hurricane. 44 

The sea-bird wheeling round it, with the din 
Of wings and winds and solitary cries, 

Blinded and maddened by the light within, 

Dashes himself against the glare, and dies. 4 8 

A new Prometheus, chained upon the rock, 

Still grasping in his hand the fire of Jove, 

It docs not hear the cry, nor heed the shock, 

But hails the mariner with words of love. 5 2 

‘ Sail on ! ’ it says, ‘ sail on, ye stately ships ! 

And with your floating bridge the ocean span ; 

Be mine to guard this light from all eclipse, 

Be yours to bring man nearer unto man ! * 56 

Longfellow 


In Greek legends Prometheus stole fire from Heaven to benefit 
mankind, and was punished by Jove, the Ruler of the Gods, by 
being chained to a rock. 



66. SAY NOT THE STRUGGLE NAUGHT 

AVAILETH 


This is a poem in praise of courage and perseverance. It 
is a stirring cry against the pessimism of believing that 
* human nature being what it is,’ things must remain as they 
have been. A battle is never lost until it is won ; however 
slowly the waves appear to advance, the tide flows surely 
shoreward ; and though the sun be but newly risen, the land 
is bright with the morning. If we are deceived by hopes we 
are also misled by fears, when determination would bring 
success. 

i. Say not the struggle naught availeth, 

The labour and the wounds are vain, 

The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 

And as things have been they remain. 4 

■ 1 

\ 2. If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars ; 

It may be, in yon smoke conceal’d, 

\ \ Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 

' And, but for you, possess the field. 8 

3. For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 

Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 

• Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 12 

Line. 

1. naught availeth : is not worth while. 

5. dupes : deceivers. 
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4. And not by eastern windows only, 

When daylight comes, comes in the light ; 

In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly ! 

But westward, look, the land is bright 1 16 

Arthur Huch Clough, 1819*1861 



67. UNCONQUERABLE 


A poem of confidence and courage, said to have been 
written over a grammatical dispute in which Henley believed 
that he was right ! But whatever the incident which prompted 
it, its fierce independence and courage have gained for it an 
assured position in any representative selection of English 
Verse. 

n. Out of the night that covers me, 

Black as the pit from pole to pole, 

I thank whatever gods may be 

For my unconquerable soul. 4 

2. In the fell clutch of circumstance 

I have not winced nor cried aloud. 

Under the bludgeonings of chance 

My head is bloody, but unbow’d. 8 

3. Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the Horror of the shade, 

And yet the menace of the years 

Finds and shall find me unafraid. 12 

Line. 

7. bludgeonings of chance : cruel blows of Fate. 

9. this place : the earth. 

10. the shade : death. 

11. the menace of the years : the approach of death. 
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4. It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishments the scroll, 

I am the master of my fate : 

I am the captain of my soul. *6 

W. E. Henley, i 849 * 1 9°3 

Line. 

13. strait : narrow, 
gate : of death. 

14. How much punishment fate has in store for me. 



68. I HAVE A RENDEZVOUS WITH DEATH 


Much fine poetry was inspired by the Great War. Here 
the poet foresees his own death. But with quiet courage 
he faces the Spring, and braces himself to keep his word. 
Whether death will come ‘ at some disputed barricade,’ or 
‘ on some scarred slope of battered hill ’or 1 at midnight in 
some flaming town,’ he will be ready. As another American 
poet (Louis Untermeyer) has said: 

Summoned by a supreme and confident power 
That wakes our sleeping courage like a blow, 

We rise, half-shaken, to the challenging hour, 

And answer it—and go. 

1. I have a rendezvous with Death 
At some disputed barricade, 

When Spring comes back with rustling shade 
And apple-blossoms fill the air— 4 

I have, a rendezvous with Death 

When Spring brings back blue days and fair. 

2. It may be he shall take my hand 

And lead me into his dark land 8 

And close my eyes and quench my breath— 

It iftay be I shall pass him still. 

Line. 

1. Rendezvous : a French word meaning a previously-arranged 
meeting. 


.1 / 

C * } C * * 
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I have a rendezvous with Death 
On some scarred slope of battered hill, 12 

When Spring comes round again this year 
And the first meadow-flowers appear. 

3. God knows ’twere better to be deep 

Pillowed in silk and scented down, ib 

Where love throbs out in blissful sleep, 

Pulse nigh to pulse, and breath to breath, 

Where hushed awakenings are dear. . . . 

But I’ve a rendezvous with Death 20 

At midnight in some flaming town, 

When Spring trips north again this year, 

And I to my pledged word am true, 

I shall not fail that rendezvous. 24 

/' Alan Seeger, 1888-1916 

Line . 

16. In a soft luxurious bed. 




69. A PASSER-BY 


Robert Bridges has already been represented in Part II. 
of this Selection. This present Lyric, one of the finest in the 
English language, is addressed to one of the old sailing ships, 
which were so beautiful with their tall masts and white sails. 
The poet watches her sail away, and, sharing the adventure 
of her voyage, imagines himself to have reached the end of 
her journey in some tropical harbour before she drops anchor. 
On account of its rather unusual metre and very compact 
phrases, it is a little difficult to read and understand. But it 
contains some beautiful word-pictures and should be very 
carefully studied. 

i. Whither, O splendid ship, thy white sails crowding, 
Leaning across the bosom of the urgent West, 

That fearest nor sea rising, nor sky clouding, 

Whither away, fair rover, and what thy quest ? 

Ah I soon, when Winter has all our vales opprest, 

When skies are cold and misty, and hail is hurling, 

Wilt thou glide on the blue Pacific, or rest 
In a summer haven asleep, thy white sails furling. 

Line. 

1. crowding : with all her sails filled with wind. 

2. A lovely phrase to describe a ship crossing the sea towards the 
sunset. 

4. rover : wanderer. 

5. Soon, when it is winter in England. 

8. haven : harbour. 

furling : rolled and tied up until she sails again. 
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2. I there before thee, in the country that well thou knowest, 
Already arrived am inhaling the odorous air : 

I watch thee enter unerringly where thou goest, 

And anchor queen of the strange shipping there, i - 

Thy sails for awnings spread, thy masts bare : 

Nor is aught from the foaming reef to the snow-capp’d 
grandest 

Peak, that is over the feathery palms, more fair 15 

Than thou, so upright, so stately and still thou standest. 


3. And yet, O splendid ship, unhail’d and nameless, 

I know not if, aiming a fancy, I rightly divine 
That thou hast a purpose joyful, a courage blameless, 

Thy port assured in a happier land than mine. 20 

But for all I have given thee, beauty enough is thine, 

As thou, aslant with trim tackle and shrouding, 

Line. 

9. I there : I imagine myself to be there. 

10. inhaling : breathing. 

odorous : sweet-scented, 
ix. unerringly: wnthout hesitation. 

13. awnings : her sails have been hung above the decks to keep 
off the heat of the sun. 

14. foaming reef : the waves breaking on the shore. 

15. feathery palms : coco-nut palms have very slender leaves, 

rather like feathers. 

18. aiming a fancy : by allowing my imagination to lead me. 
divine : guess. 

22. As thou, passing before me with white sails and neat tackle 
(‘ Tackle ’ is the name given to the ropes and pulleys with which 
the sails are raised and lowered.) 
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From the proud nostril curve of a prow’s line 

In the offing scatterest foam, thy white sails crowding. 24 

Robert Bridges 


Line. 

23. prow : bow, or forepart of a ship. 

24. offing : distance. 



7o. CARGOES 


This is a Lyric which relies for its effect upon its vivid 
pictures and the music of its words. It compares the stately 
trading-ships of the past, and their cargoes of luxuries, with 
the dirty modem cargo boats laden with ‘ coal ’ and ‘ cheap 
tin trays.’ What was once an adventure has now become a 
‘ business ’ and the romance has gone out of sailing the seas 
for trade. As with ‘ In the Bazaars of Hyderabad,’ notice 
how the sound of the words themselves emphasizes their 
meaning. We can feel the contempt in 1 cheap tin trays,’ and 
watch the ship ‘ butting * through the English Channel against 
the March gales. 

1. Quinquireme of Nineveh from distant Ophir 

Rowing home to haven in sunny Palestine, 

With a cargo of ivory, 

And apes and peacocks, 

Sandalwood, cedarwood, and sweet white wine. 5 

2. Stately Spanish galleon coming from the Isthmus, 

Dipping through the Tropics by the palm-green shores, 

With a cargo of diamonds, 

Emeralds, amethysts, 

Topazes, and cinnamon, and gold moidores. io 

Litu. 

i. Quinquireme : the name of an ancient type of ship rowed by 
many oarsmen. 

6. the Isthmus : of Panama. 

io. moidores : coins. 
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3. Dirty British coaster with a salt-caked smoke stack 
Butting through the Channel in the mad March days, 

With a cargo of Tyne coal, 

Road-rails, pig-lead, 

Firewood, iron-ware and cheap tin trays. 15 

John Masefield 

Line. 

11. coaster : ship engaged in trade from one port on the coast to 
another. 

smoke stack : funnel. 

12. butting : pushing. 

mad March days : there are always gales in the English Channel 
in March. 

31 Tyne : a coal district in N.E. England. 

14. Road-rails : railway lines. 



7 i. <#l!. M. r( Kohl 


This is one of the most lovely tributes to a mother ever 
written ; and although it requires no explanation, it deserves 
careful study. It has a special message for India in its praise 
of womankind and its frank confessions of the selfishness of 
men. 


1. In the dark womb where I began 
My mother’s life made me a man. 

Through all the months of human birth 

Her beauty fed my common earth. 4 

I cannot see, nor breathe, nor stir, 

But through the death of some of her. 

2. Down in the darkness of the grave 

She cannot see the life she gave. 8 

For all her love, she cannot tell 
Whether I use it ill or well, 

Nor knock at dusty doors to find 

Her beauty dusty in the mind. 12 

3. If the grave’s gates could be undone, 

She would not know her little son, 

I am so grown. If we should meet 
She would pass by me in the street, 

Unless my soul’s face let her see 
My sense of what she did for me. 
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4. What have I done to keep in mind 

My debt to her and womankind ? 20 

What woman’s happier life repays 

Her for those months of wretched days ? 

For all my mouthless body leeched 

Ere Birth’s releasing hell was reached ? 24 

5. What have I done, or tried, or said 
In thanks to that dear woman dead ? 

Men triumph over women still, 

Men trample women’s rights at will, 28 

And man’s lust roves the world untamed. 

• • • • • 

O grave, keep shut lest I be shamed. 

John Masefield 

Line. 

23. leeched : sucked. 



72. THE DROMEDARY 


An amusing poem which voices the scorn and contempt of 
a dromedary or two-humped camel for the crowds who watch 
him in a zoo, laughing at his humps and hairy limbs. His 
eye seems to see the hot sands of his own deserts, and his 
quiet dignity is contrasted with the curiosity and vulgarity of 
the crowd. It would probably be good for us if we could 
know what the animals in a zoo at whom we stare really 
think of us 1 

In dreams I see the Dromedary still, 

As once in a gay park I saw him stand : 

A thousand eyes in vulgar wonder scanned 

His humps and hairy neck, and gazed their fill 4 

At his lank shanks and mocked with laughter shrill. 

He never moved : and if his Eastern land 
Flashed on his eye with stretches of hot sand, 

It wrung no mute appeal from his proud will. 8 

He blinked upon the rabble lazily ; 

And still some trace of majesty forlorn 

And a coarse grace remained : his head was high, 

Line. 

3. scanned : stared at. 

5. lank shanks : long legs. 

8. mute : silent. 

9. rabble : crowd. 

10. majesty forlorn : lost dignity. 
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Though his gaunt flanks with a great mange were worn: 12 

There was not any yearning in his eye, 

But on his lips and nostril infinite scorn. 

A. Y. Campbell 

Line. 

12. mange : a skin disease, which causes the hair to fall out. 

13. yearning : longing. 





73. THE DANCING-GIRL 


Rabindranath Tagore, the most famous of modem Indian 
poets who use the medium of the English language, enjoys a 
world-wide reputation. This is largely because of his extra¬ 
ordinary skill in representing the sights, sounds, beliefs and 
customs of his own country in forms specially suitable to them. 
He has revived the use of prose to express poetic ideas, and 
has not hesitated to invent a new form to express a new idea. 

In this poem the phrases are the phrases of poetry, though 
they are printed in prose form. Rhyme has been dispensed 
with, but there can be no doubt that poetry is enriched by this 
departure from the ordinary forms. The same experiment 
has been made by certain American poets, especially Walt 
Whitman, and by a large number of present-day writers. But 
none can challenge the skill of Tagore in expressing new ideas 
in the form most suitable to them ; and this poem will appeal 
especially to Indian students. 


Upagupta, the disciple of Buddha lay asleep on the dust 
by the city wall of Mathura. 

Lamps were all out, doors were all shut, and stars were all 
hidden by the murky sky of August. 

Whose feet were those tinkling with anklets, touching his 
breast of a sudden ? 

He woke up startled, and the light from a woman’s lamp 
struck his forgiving eyes. 
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It was the dancing-girl, starred with jewels, clouded with a 
pale-blue mantle, drunk with the wine of her youth. 

She lowered her lamp and saw the young face, austerely 
beautiful. 

‘ Forgive me, young ascetic,’ said the woman ; ‘ graciously 
come to my house. The dusty earth is not a fit bed for you.’ 

The ascetic answered, ‘ Woman, go on your way ; when 
the time is ripe I will come to you.’ 

Suddenly the black night showed its teeth in a flash of 
lightning. 


The branches of the wayside trees were aching with 
blossom. 

Gay notes of the flute came floating in the warm spring air 
from afar. ' 

The citizens had gone to the woods, to the festival of 
flowers. 

From the mid-sky gazed the full moon on the shadows of 
the silent town. 

The young ascetic was walking in the lonely street, while 
overhead the lovesick koels urged from the mango branches 
their sleepless plaint. 

Upagupta passed through the city gates, and stood at the 
base of the rampart. 

What woman lay in the shadow of the wall at his feet, 
struck with the black pestilence, her body spotted with sores, 
hurriedly driven away from the town ? 

The ascetic sat by her side, taking her head on his knees, 

austerely : gravely, 
ascetic : holy man. 
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and moistened her lips with water and smeared her body with 
balm. 

4 Who are you, merciful one ? ’ asked the woman. 

‘ The time, at last, has come to visit you, and I am here,’ 
replied the young ascetic. 

Rabindranath Tagorf. 


H 



74 . ABRAHAM LINCOLN WALKS AT MIDNIGHT 

This poem by an American author paints a portrait of 
Abrahalm Lincoln, probably the greatest American who has 
ever lived. He was murdered in the middle of his work as 
President, but not before he had freed the slaves and united 
the rival States of North America into a great nation. A man 
of great courage and honesty, high ideals and fine simplicity, 
he is an example of a statesman who really meant what he 
said, and who fulfilled his promises. 

The poet imagines him to have arisen from his grave, 
unable to rest because of the pain, unhappiness and unrest in 
the world, unable to sleep until the earth shall be at peace 
again. 

. . . All his hours of travail here for men 
Seem yet in vain. And who will bring white peace 
That he may sleep upon his hill again ? 

It is often that an appeal to a great figure of the past arouses 
a nation to new acts of courage and construction : and here 
the ghost of America’s greatest citizen pleads for the peace 
and harmony among men which he lived and died to achieve. 

i. It is portentous, and a thing of state 
That here at midnight, in our little town 
A mourning figure walks, and will not rest, 

Near the old court-house pacing up and down. 4 

Line. 

i. portentous : a sign or omen. 

4. court-house : Kacheri. 
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2. Or by his homestead, or in shadowed yards 
He lingers where his children used to play, 

Or through the market, on the well-worn stones 
He stalks until the dawn-stars burn away. 8 

3. A bronzed, lank man ! His suit of ancient black, 

A famous high top-hat and plain worn shawl 
Make him the quaint great figure that men love, 

The prairie lawyer, master of us all. 12 

4. He cannot sleep upon his hillside now. 

He is among us :—as in times before 1 
And we who toss and lie awake for long 

Breathe deep, and start, to sec him pass the door. 16 

5. His head is bowed. He thinks on men and kings. 

Yea, when the sick world cries, how can he sleep ? 

Too many peasants fight, they know not why, 

Too many homesteads in black terror weep. 20 

6. I he sins of all the war-lords burn his heart. 

He sees the dreadnoughts scouring every main. 

Line. 

9"*2. This verse describes his dress. He was a man of peasant stock 
and simple tastes. 

12. prairie : he was a lawyer from one of the small towns in the great 
agricultural plains (prairies) of America. 

17- kins : the relation of men and nations w’th each other. 

21. war-lords : statesmen and others who encourage war. 

22. dreadnoughts : battleships, 
scouring : searching, 
main : sea. 
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He carries on his shawl-wrapped shoulders now 
The bitterness, the folly and the pain. 

7. He cannot rest until a spirit-dawn 
Shall come :—the shining hope of Europe free : 

The league of sober folk, the Workers’ Earth, 

Bringing long peace to Cornland, Alp and Sea. 

8. It breaks his heart that kings must murder still, 

That all his hours of travail here for men 
Seem yet in vain. And who will bring white peace 
That he may sleep upon his hill again ? 3 2 

Vachel Lindsay 

Workers’ Earth : he dreams of a world in which men will be 

able to work in peace, 
travail : labour. 


Line. 

27. 

30 - 






75 - THE MAN WITH THE HOE 


This poem was inspired by a well-known picture of a 
peasant resting from his work in the fields and leaning on 
his hoe. It is a poem of particular interest to India, for it 
deals with the foundation and rock of Indian society, the 
ryot. The poet feels the yoke of the peasant, bearing the 
burden of the world, uneducated, without hope or pleasure, 
tired, plundered, cheated, bent with toil. Is this the Man 
that God made in His own image—or is Man himself re¬ 
sponsible for this toil and subjection ? 

How will it be with kingdoms and with kings— 

With those who shaped him to the thing he is— 

When this dumb Terror shall rise to judge the world, 
After the silence of the centuries ? 


It is a poem as fine and vigorous as any in this Selection. 
It not only pleads a great cause, but it does so in words fired 
with beauty. It compels us to ask ourselves whether a form 
of society can be right which depends upon the toil and sub¬ 
jection of one whole class. It is a problem which is at the 
root of India’s future, here in the Punjab as much as in any 
other province. And no poet has ever voiced the peasants’ 
cause more challengingly, or more effectively put the case of 
those who have borne the main burdens of History without 

complaining and without reward. 
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‘ God made man in His own image, in the image of God 
made He him.’ 

( Written after seeing the painting by Millet) 

1. Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 
Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 

The emptiness of ages in his face, 

And on his back the burden of the world. 4 

Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 

A thing that grieves not and that never hopes, 

Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox ? 

Who loosened and let down this brutal jaw ? * 

Whose was the hand that slanted back this brow ? 

Whose breath blew out the light within this brain ? 

2. Is this the Thing the Lord God made and gave 

To have dominion over sea and land ; 1 

To trace the stars and search the heavens for power ; 

To feel the passion of Eternity ? 

Is this the dream He dreamed who shaped the suns 
And markt their ways upon the ancient deep ? i 

Down all the caverns of Hell to their last gulf 
There is no shape more terrible than this— 

More tongued with censure of the world’s blind greed— 

Line. 

2. hoe : an agricultural instrument used for removing weeds. 

5. rapture : pleasure. 

7. Stolid and stunned : with a slow and heavy mind. 

19. tong^ied with : full of. 
censure : blame. 



More filled with signs and portents for the soul 
More packt with danger to the universe. 


3. What gulfs between him and the seraphim ! 

Slave of the wheel of labour, what to him 
Are Plato and the swung of Pleiades ? 

What the long reaches of the peaks of song, 

The rift of dawn, the reddening of the rose ? 
Through this dread shape the suffering ages look ; 
Time’s tragedy is in that aching stoop ; 

Through this dread shape humanity betrayed, 
Plundered, profaned, and disinherited, 

Cries protest to the Powers that made the world, 

A protest that is also prophecy. 

V I 

4. O masters, lords, and rulers in all lands, 

Is this the handiwork you give to God, 

This monstrous thing distorted and soul-quencht ? 

1 

How will you ever straighten up this shape ; 

Touch it again with immortality ; 

Give back the upward looking and the light ; 

Lint. 

20. portents : signs or omens. 

21. packt with danger : full of danger. 

22. seraphim : angels. 

24. Plato : a very famous Greek philosopher and playwright. 
Pleiades : a group of stars. 

25. What the beauty of song and poetry. 

26. rift : sudden light. 

32. prophecy : warning. 

35. soul-quencht : without a mind or will of his own. 
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Rebuild in it the music and the dream ; 

Make right the immemorial infamies, 4 ° 

Perfidious wrongs, immedicable woes ? 

5 . O masters, lords, and rulers in all lands, 

How will the future reckon with this Man ? 

How answer his brute question in that hour 44 

When whirlwinds of rebellion shake all shores ? 

How will it be with kingdoms and with kings 

With those who shaped him to the thing he i> 

When this dumb Terror shall rise to judge the world, 48 

After the silence of the centuries ? 

Edwin Markham, 1934 


Line. 

40. immemorial infamies : endless crimes. 

41. Perfidious : wicked. 

immedicable woes : sorrows that cannot be cured. 




7 6 . DREAMS 


A charming little Song, expressing the hope that our 
thoughts and our dreams may not die with us, but may 

Light our friends to bed— 

When we are dead. 

It may be dreams shall die 
When we, who prize them so, 

Into the dark have gone 

Where all brave dust doth go— 4 

It may be so— 

Yet were it finer far 
To think they do not die 

But shine as shines a star 8 

Across the evening sky 
To light our friends to bed— 

When we are dead. 


N. S. Nisblt 



























































































